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GEORGE ELIOT. 


The first of living English critics has 
been fitly chosen to inaugurate the new 
series of Messrs. Macmillan’s “English 
Men of Letters.” Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
George Eliot is a grave, sober, and meas- 
ured estimate of a great Englishwoman. 
A clever and learned Frenchman, who 
speaks English like a native, said of the 
same publishers’ Twelve English States- 
men that they included Henry the Sec- 
ond, who was a Frenchman; William 
the Third, who was a Dutchman; and 
Elizabeth, who was a woman. The 
masculine gender, say the gram- 
marians, includes the feminine, and, 
by Lord Brougham’s Act, the word 
“man” in an act of Parliment includes 
woman, unless such inclusion be re- 
pugnant to the context, or where it 
would confer upon her any sort of 
right. Some of the best novelists are 
women; and since the time of Fielding, 
if not since the time of Defoe, it has 
been impossible to say that a novelist 
as such was not a person of letters. 
George Eliot’s adoption of a fictitious 
name may have had something to do 
with her domestic circumstances. It de- 
ceived many, though not Dickens, who 
had no doubt of the author’s sex after 
reading Scenes of Clerical Life. The 


fact that most people did doubt, while 
some were confident and wrong, seems 
to show that Messrs. Macmillan are 





right; that sex has nothing to do with 
literature, and that, even in the de- 
lineation of character, a woman may 
take the man’s point of view. Mr. 
Stephen, by implication, denies this, and 
says that George Eliot’s men are not 
so real as her women. “Convincing” 
is, I believe, the epithet which finds 
most favor in such cases with the mod- 
ern school. I must confess that, to my 
mind, Adam Bede and Caleb Garth, 
Arthur Donnithorn and Fred Vincy, 
Brooke and Lydgate, Featherstone 
and Bulstrode, are as convincing as 
Mrs. Poyser herself, and even more 
convincing than Dinah Morris. It is 
impossible for the most acute reader 
always to determine an author's sex. 
Sometimes, of course, there can be no 
doubt. Nobody ever attributed Rob Roy 
to a woman, or Northanger Abbey to a 
man. Fielding is irredeemably mas- 
culine. So is Thackeray. So is Dickens. 
But a woman might have written 
Robinson Crusoe, or Clarissa, or Far from 
the Madding Crowd. Miss Martineau 
Was as masculine as Mrs. Gaskell was 
feminine, and Miss Edgeworth was as 
well acquainted with a fine gentleman 
as she was with a fine lady. Miss 
Austen, with singular self-control, ab- 
stains from an attempt to reproduce 
the conversation of men among them- 
selves. But very few writers in the 
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world’s history have understood so well 
the limitations of their own genius, 
even when they had any,as Miss Austen 
felt rather than understood the limits 
of hers. George Eliot had a man’s ed- 
ucation, and the course of her life 
brought her into contact with more 
men than women. 

Mr. Stephen, in his sketch of George 
Eliot’s uneventful life, has made the 
best use he could of very unpromising 
materials. George Eliot’s own letters, 
published after her death by the trust- 
ful piety of her husband, are even less 
interesting than Jane Austen’s. They 
are ponderous, conventional, and dull. 
Why any human being should have pre- 
served them, let alone printed them, it 
is diflicult to conceive. Yet Mr. Ste- 
phen has discovered here and there a 
phrase worth record and remem- 
brance. Like George Sand, whom she 
did not otherwise in any way resem- 
ble, she sympathized with Louis Blanc 
and the Red Republicans of 1848. In 
her disgust with the Philistinism of her 
own people she wrote, “I feel that so- 
ciety is training men and women for 
hell.”” No one who has ever read it can 
forgot the description in The Mill on 
the Floss of the Imitation and its effect 
on Maggie Tulliver’s mind. Its effect 
upon Marion Evans's was less intense. 
“It makes one long to be a saint for a 
few months,” she says. Most of us 
would like to be saints for a few 
months, to see whether it agreed with 
our constitutions. There would be 
crowds of Good Samaritans, said the 
witty divine, if it were not for the oil 
and the twopence. 

With all her admiration for George 
Sand and Rousseau, George Eliot never 
caught the magical charm of their 
style. Her own, even at its best, had a 
hard, metallic tone, and the metal was 
not silver. She was not only a very 
learned woman. conscious of her learn- 
ing, and a very able woniun, conscious 
of her ability. She had also very warm 


affections and a deep feeling for the 
inexhaustible pathos of human life. 
But her powers of expression seldom 
found a simple and natural outlet, ex- 
cept indeed (and it is a great exception) 
in the mouths of her characters. It is 
difficult to sympathize with Dorothea 
Brooke, Mrs. Casaubon, when we read 
that her “grand woman's frame was 
shaken with sobs, as if she had been a 
despairing child.”” George Eliot had to 
move in the fetters of her own stored 
and cultivated mind, which grew heav- 
ier with years. Charles Dickens testi- 
fied to the exquisite truth and delicacy 
both of the pathos and of the humor in 
Scenes of Clerical Life. When they ap- 
peared in Blackwood they made, as they 
well deserved to make, a profound im- 
pression upon the educated public. 
Janet Dempster and Milly Barton and 
Mr. Gilfil are as real as genius could 
make them. Janet's Repentance has the 
melodramatic element which the other 
two stories are without. But they are 
all three true bits of human nature, 
and real efforts of the imagination. For 
George Eliot knew no more about the 
clergy than Trollope himself. The 
charming chapter of that otherwise 
tiresome book, Theophrastus Such. called 
“Looking Back,” which Mr. Stephen 
strangely omits to mention, has great 
biographical value. It tells how little 
Marian or Mary Ann, Evans used to 
drive about Warwickshire with her fa- 
ther, whom she transforms into a 
clergyman, though he was really a 
land-agent. The country clergy of the 
Midlands in those days were for the 
most part laymen in white ties, hunting 
three times a week and preaching once. 
George Eliot passed from evangelical 
faith to sceptical free-thinking with- 
out taking the Establishment by the 
way. But she had a true and sincere 
sympathy with goodness of all kinds, 
with sorrow, with suffering, and with 
childhood. The famous, too famous, 
line of Terence was as true of her as 























of Chremes in the Heautontimorumenos. 
“Depend upon it,” she wrote to Black- 
wood, “depend upon it, you would gain 
unspeakably if you would learn with 
me to see some of the poetry and the 
pathos, the tragedy and comedy, lying 
in the experience of a human soul that 
looks through dull gray eyes, and 
that speaks in a voice of quite ordinary 
tones. To that doctrine, if it de- 
serves so formal a name, George Eliot 
was always faithful, and nowhere has 
she expressed it with more eloquence 
than in the closing sentences of Mid- 
dlemarch, her last great work of fiction: 
“That things are not so ill with you 
and me as they might have been is half 
owing to the number who lived faith- 
fully a hidden life and rest in unvisited 
tombs.” Such are the final words of 
what I cannot help regarding, though I 
know it is an unfashionable opinion, as 
the culminating effort of her genius. 
But there is the other side of the pic- 
ture. “We insignificant people,” she 
reminds us, “with our daily words and 
acts, are preparing the lives of many 
Dorotheas, some of which may present 
a far sadder sacrifice than that of the 
Dorothea whose story we know.” For 
George Eliot was always didactic. She 
never made any pretense of not having 
a moral. From Scenes of Clerical Life 
to Daniel Deronda she preached to the 
conventional masses of her fellow- 
countrymen the gospel of self-sacrifice, 
self-surrender, and self-restraint. Al- 
though, or perhaps because, she broke 
away from orthodox religion, and even 
to some extent from orthodox morality, 
she held up a standard of duty, and 
maintained the loftiest ideals. She had 
not the smallest sympathy with what 
is called, sentimentalism, with easy-go- 
ing indu ce in the natural inclina- 
tion of am e and luxurious people. 
“The evil prifeiple deprecated in that 
religion is the orderly sequence by 


which the seed brings forth a crop af- 
Mr. Swinburne classes 


ter its kind.” 
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yeorge Eliot with the “realistic” school 
because she allows Maggie Tulliver to 


fall in love with Stephen Guest. I do 
not yield even to Mr. Swinburne in my 
loathing for that “counterjumping 
Adonis,” though I fall very far short 
of him in my power of expressing it. 
But I always thought that the modern 
realists boasted of having no morals, 
whereas George Eliot, so say the flip- 
pant, gives you “Moral, moral every- 
where, and not a drop to drink.” I 
cannot admit that she is ever dull, but 
she certainly is sometimes dry. 
George Eliot’s capacity for work was 
astonishing. Not even Southey was 
more methodical, and she did give her- 
self time to think, which he was ac- 
cused of not doing. “She finished 
Janet’s Repentance,’ as Mr. Stephen 
tells us, “on the 7th of October, 1857, 
and began Adam Bede on the 22nd of 
October. She completed the first vol- 
ume by the following March, and the 
second during a following tour in Ger- 
many, and after returning to England 
at the beginning of September complet- 
ed the third volume on the 16th of No- 
vember.” Her later books are said 
with some truth to show signs of ef- 
fort and strain on the writer’s part. 


* But nobody could say that of Adam 


Bede. Mr. Stephen does not care for 
the lady preacher, Dinah Morris; and 
Seth Bede, Adam’s brother, he abhors. 
It is one of the many charming feat- 
ures in this little book that the author 
makes no attempt to conceal his per- 
sonal prejudices and _ predilections. 
For my part, I cannot help feeling pity 
for Seth, and Adam and Dinah, and 
Hetty, and all the rest of them. They 
are involved in a common misfortune. 
They are eclipsed by Mrs. Poyser, 
whose sayings are still quoted by a 
world too oblivious of Mrs. Poyser's 
creator. “I have no stock of proverbs 
in my memory,” said George Eliot, 
“and there is not one thing put into 
Mrs. Poyser’s mouth that is not fresh 
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from my own mint.” Mr. Stephen re- 
grets that Mrs. Poyser had no succes- 
sors. None equally good perhaps. But 
Mr. Macey, and Dolly Winthrop, and 
Mrs. Cadwallader are not to be de- 
spised. Some of Mrs. Poyser’s wit has 
passed into the language, like Fal- 
staff’s, and is, in the hackneyed phrase, 
too hackneyed for quotation. But 
Mr. Stephen has done well to 
reproduce the less familiar contrast 
between the old-fashioned rector Mr. 
Irwine and the more theological Mr. 
Ryde, who followed him. “Mr. Irwine 
was like a good meal o’ victual, you 
were better for him without thinking 
of it; and Mr. Ryde was like a dose of 
physic, he gripped you and worreted 
you, and after all he Ieft you much the 
same.” There is nothing so good as 
that in Swift's advice to a young 
clergyman, which, indeed, is rather like 
a dose of physic than a meal. It is 
certainly curious that George Eliot 
should have been her own Mrs. Poy- 
ser. A critic would almost certainly 
come to the conclusion that she was 
faithfully copied from real life. 
For George Eliot herself never ap- 
proached nearer wit than a grave and 
temperate irony. Even that is in her 
books alone. In her letters she is se- 
verely literal. She is perhaps the one 
novelist, if not the one writer, who can- 
not be humorous except by proxy. 
Just as Goethe, havingno religion of his 
own, could by the sheer force of genius 
counterfeit religious emotions in Wil- 
helm Meister, so George Eliot, on a 
lower level and a smaller scale, could 
become for the moment “one of the un- 
taught wits that help to stock a coun- 
try with proverbs.” 

With the true instinct of the true 
critic Mr. Stephen points out in felici- 
tous words George Eliot’s combination 
of reverence for the past with hope for 
the future. “Her affectionate recogni- 
tion of the merits of the old world,” 
he says, “makes one feel how much 


conservatism really underlay her ac- 
ceptance, in the purely intellectual 
sphere, of radical opinions.” George 
Eliot’s radicalism was not altogether 
confined to the purely intellectual 
sphere. She declared that she was 
neither an optimist nor a pessimist, but 
a “meliorist,”’ and she was an advanced 
Liberal in politics. But she had, as Mr. 
Stephen says, a deep feeling of re- 
spect for the characters of men like 
her father—Tories of the old school, dev- 
otees of law and order, upholders, as 
the Duke of Wellington was, of gov- 
ernment as such. There is indeed a 
haunting beauty and charm in the ru- 
ral life of England seventy years ago, 
despite the scandalous condition of the 
criminal law and the poor law. Some- 
times the squire was a tyrant, some- 
times the parson was a toady. As a 
rule, they were honest Christian gen- 
tlemen doing their duty as they under- 
stood it, and holding themselves re- 
sponsible for the moral and material 
welfare of the parish. 

Most people will, I think, be disposed 
to agree with Mr. Swinburne that the 
third part of The Mill on the Floss is, 
as Dogberry would say, most tolerable, 
and not to be endured. The earlier 
parts are among George Eliot’s very 
best work, containing humor not un- 
worthy of Dickens, and sentiment as 
delicate, if not as tenderly refined, as 
Mrs. Gaskell’s own. Tom is a brute, 
no doubt, and stupid as well as brutal. 
But Maggie’s devotion to him would 
have been less touching if he had been 
more like Sir Charles Grandison, whom 
George Eliot admired with her whole 
soul. The aunts are inimitable, espe- 
cially Aunt Pullet, and Mr. Pullet is 
worthy of his wife. He was oppressed, 
it will be remembered, by the mys- 
teries of etymology, and could not un- 
derstand why Lucy Deane was called 
“the bell of St. Ogg’s.” Even a little 
knowledge is sometimes a useful thing. 
Mr. Stephen judiciously quotes the in- 




















comparable scene in which Mrs. Pullet 
discusses her new bonnet with her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Tulliver. “I may never wear 
it twice, sister, who knows?” “Don’t 
talk o’ that, sister,” answered Mrs. 
Tulliver, “I hope you'll have your 
health this summer.” “Ah, but there 
may come a death in the family, as 
there did soon after I had my green 
satin bonnet. Cousin Abbott may go, 
and we can’t think o’ wearing crape 
less nor half a year for him.” It is 
impossible not to be reminded of Su- 
sannah and the death of Bobby. “ ‘My 
young master in London is dead,’ said 
Obadiah.” A green satin nightgown of 
my mother’s, which had been twice 
scoured, was the first idea which Oba- 
diah’s exclamation brought into Su- 
sannah’s head. Well may Mr. Locke 
write a chapter upon the inperfections 
of words. “Then,” quoth Susannah, 
“we must all go into mourning.” But 
note a second time the word mourning, 
notwithstanding Susannah made use of 
it herself, failed also in doing its office; 
it excited not one single idea tinged 
either with gray or black—all was, 
green. The green satin nightgown 
hung there still. Then the whole of 
Mrs. Shandy’s wardrobe passes in pro- 
cession through Susannah’s brain. For 
how can her mistress wear colors any 
more? There is a cynicism in Sterne 
from which George Eliot was free. But 
his humor goes deeper than hers. It 
goes to the roots of things. Locke 
would have stared and gasped at the 
vagarivs of his too faithful disciple. 
To Mr. Stephen it seems that Guest 
was “another instance of her incapac- 
ity fo’ portraying the opposite sex.” As 
I have said before, I do not believe in 
this alleged incapacity, and I wish I 
‘could think that there were no Stephen 
Guests. Whether Maggie would have 


fallen in love with him is another ques- 
tion. He was the very last person she 
ought to have fallen in love with, and 
that, according to Sheridan, is an ex- 
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cellent reason. Almost any man would 
say beforehand that Anna Karenine 
could not really care for a mere animal 
like Wronsky. But Tolstoi forces con- 
viction upon the mind, and George El- 
iot does not. The episode is strained 
and unnatural, although she _ herself 
says that it is an essential part of the 
book, and that, if she is wrong, then 
she had better not have written the 
book at all. “The affair gains upon 
us,” as Mr. Stephen truly says, “be- 
cause it is not a development of her 
previous aspirations, but suddenly 
throws a fresh and unpleasant light 
upon her character.” To Anna, Wron- 
sky was at least the antithesis of a 
husband she disliked and despised. 
Maggie succumbs to a_ temptation 
which ought to have been no tempta- 
tion at all. George Sand, in whose 
stories of French country life Mr. 
Stephen finds the nearest parallel to 
Silas Marner, would never, with all her 
occasional wildness, have committed 
such a mistake as that. Her taste was 
better than her morality. George 
Eliot’s morality was better than her 
taste. A comparison between the two 
authors could only be a_ contrast. 
George Sand, as Mr. Stephen puts it, 
“poured forth novels with amazing 
spontaneity and felicity,” while “each 
of George Eliot’s novels was the pro- 
duction of a kind of spiritual agony.” 
George Sand seems to have been born 
with a style. George Eliot acquired a 
command of language and a large vo- 
cabulary, by the process of translating 
Strauss and Feuerbach into English. 
But lightness and ease she never at- 
tained. Perhaps, if they are not innate, 
they are unattainable. It is impossible 
to deny that George Eliot wrote good 
English. She was apt to write it asa 
good classical scholar writes Latin 
prose. 

Nothing can be better, or more life- 
like, than Mr. Stephen’s account of the 
formidable receptions held by George 
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Eliot in the sixties at the Priory, Re- 
gent’s Park. As he justly observes of 
all such ceremonies, “theshyness gener- 
ated by the desire to prove that your 
homage is genuine, and that you are 
so brilliant a person that it is also 
worth having, gives one of those pain- 
ful sensations which is not least among 
the minor miseries of life.” Perhaps 
it is not absolutely necessary to be quite 
so self-conscious. But George Eliot al- 
lowed herself to be enthroned as a 
sibyl and approached by humble admir- 
ers in a reverential attitude. It may 
have been very good for them. It was 
certainly very bad for her. She was 
weighed down with a sense of respon- 
sibility for the message which she must 
deliver to mankind. It became essen- 
tial that she should write poetry, and 
she wrote The Spanish Gypsy. There 
are some noble lines in The Spanish 
Gypsy, as, for instance: 


The saints were cowards who stood by 
to see 

Christ crucified: they should have flung 
themselves 

Upon the Koman spears, and died in 
vain— 

The grandest death, to die in vain. 


That is a paradox of course. But I 
cannot agree with Mr. Stephen in re- 
garding it as mere nonsense. The 
grandeur is the complete sacrifice of 
self, and that is increased by the ab- 
sence of any return or reward. But 
the fatal objection to The Spanish 
Gypsy, and to all George Eliot’s poems, 
is that, save for a few lines here and 
there, they might as well, or better, 
have been written in prose. Verse was 
to her a laborious exercise. She did not 
publish any till she was forty-four. It 
may safely be said that good poetry is 
only written by those to whom verse is 
the most natural vehicle for their 
thoughts. “I lisped in numbers, for the 
numbers came,” said Pope, and Horace 
said much the same thing before him. 
Forty-four is an age for ceasing to 


write poetry, not for beginning. But 
George Eliot is put by Mr. Stephen in 
good company. He is a master of the 
art known as damning with faint 
praise. “If,” he writes, “The Excursion 
is undeniably dull, it is still a work, 
which, in spite of all critical condem- 
nations, has profoundly impressed the 
spiritual development of many eminent 
persons.” 


Glory beyond all glory ever seen 

By waking sense, or by the dreaming 
soul. 

The appearance, instantaneously dis- 
closed, 

Was of a mighty city, boldly say 

A wilderness of building, sinking far 

And self-withdrawn into a boundless 


depth 

Far sinking into splendor—without 
end. 

Fabric it seemed of diamond and of 
gold, 


With alabaster domes, and silver spires, 
And blazing terrace upon terrace high 

Uplifted; here serene pavilions bright 

In avenues disposed; there: towers be- 

girt 

With battlements that on j heir restless 
e points 

Bore stars—illumination of all gems. 


Undeniably dull, deserving critical 
condemnatien, but conducive to the 
spiritual development of eminent per- 
sons? Of course Mr. Stephen did not 
mean that his words should be applied 
to the passages of ideal splendor in 
which The Excursion abounds. He 
meant that the poem was dull as a 
whole, and cast, as it is, in a form 
which has prevented it from becoming 
as popular as The Lady of the Lake or 
the Idylls of the King. No critie has 
written of Wordsworth with more ap- 
preciative enthusiasm than the author 
of Hours in a Library. It is not from 
him that we expect a repetition of Jef- 
frey’s too famous verdict. If there 


were an ochlocracy in literature, the 
multitude might not disagree with Jef- 
frey. But from Mr. Stephen one looks 
for better things. He, if any man, is 


























qualified to show that The Excursion 
stands in the front rank, the small but 
splendid rank, of philosophical poems; 
that it must be read as a whole, and 
that only those who read it as a whole 
can fully appreciate the magnificence 
of the “purple passages” which even 
Jeffrey could admire. 

One of those true readers was George 
Eliot, whose early books, especially 
Silas Marner, abound in Wordsworth- 
ian touches. Silas Marner, and Adam 
Bede, and Scenes of Clerical Life, and 
The Mill on the Floss need no vindica- 
tion. If they are not so much read as 
Guy Mannering or David Copperfield, or 
Vanity Fair, their permanent place in 
English literature is fixed as securely 
as theirs. Of Romola and Middlemarch 
as much cannot, I suppose, be said, 
while Felix Holt and Daniel Deronda 
are almost forgotten. To the merits, 
the undoubted merits, of Felix the fa- 
natic, and Daniel the prig, Mr. Stephen 
does ample justice. Upon Romola, the 
historical novel, and Middlemarch, the 
novel of manners, he is, I cannot help 
thinking, unduly severe. If Romola be 
compared with the masterpieces of Sir 
Walter Scott in the same line, with 
Waverley, or Old Mortality, or The For- 
tunes of Nigel, it appears cold and tame. 
As an historical novelist Scott has 
neither equal nor second. Even the 
brilliancy and the beauty of Esmond, 
that strongest of all literary imitations, 
are as moonlight unto sunlight and as 
water unto wine. Romola is full of 
faults. The learning is too obtrusive. 
There is too much and too obvious an 
effort at minute historical accuracy, 
which is the mint and anise and cum- 
min of every historical romance. Ro- 
mola herself, though a portrait lovingly 
drawn, is hardly a creation of flesh and 
blood. But, in spite of Mr. Stephen, I 
respectfully maintain that the figure of 
Savonarola stands out in almost start- 
ling reality, and that Tito Melema is 
absolutely true to life. It may be that, 
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as Mr. Stephen says, he is half a 
woman. He is not the only man with 
that moiety in his composition. He is, 
so far as a foreigner can judge, in- 
tensely Italiam, and deserves a place 
in the Purgatory of Dante. When we 
have reached the end of the book, and 
can survey his career as a whole, we 
are apt to pronounce him incredibly 
base. But for each separate action of 
Tito’s there is always some plausible 
excuse, and he cannot be convicted of 
any crime unexplainable by weakness 
of character or by coldness of heart. 
Bishop Creighton, in one of those pene- 
trating and fascinating lectures which 
no one else could give, warned his 
hearers not to over-estimate the im- 
portance of Savonarola. An undue re- 
gard for the value of history is not per- 
haps the besetting sin of the present 
generation. Dr. Creighton was en- 
dowed with a double portion of the 
iconoclastic spirit, which in him was 
half stimulated and half checked by a 
passionate love of historic truth. The 
man in the street is not likely to in- 
jure himself or others by thinking too 
much about Savonarola. George Eliot 
does not conceal the frailties of the 
Florentine monk. He was ambitious; 
he meddled with matters too hard for 
him; he was a better Christian than 
Florentine. He had not the wisdom of 
Erasmus, nor the force of Luther; but 
when he said that he would not “obey 
the devil” in the person of Alexander 
the Sixth he did more for the honor of 
Christendom than the worst of the 
Popes had done for its discredit. “If 
We can put aside the historical para- 
phernalia,” Mr. Stephen tells us, “for- 
get the dates and the historical Savo- 
narola and Machiavelli, there remains a 
singularly powerful representation of 
an interesting spiritual history”; in 
short, the story of Romola herself. The 
private taste or caprice of the indi- 
vidual reader may indulge itself in the 
amusement of treating books after this 
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arbitrary fashion. But George Eliot 
herself always insisted that Romola 
must be taken or left as it was, and 
this is surely a choice she was entitled 
to make. Romola is not a smooth tale, 
chiefly of love. It is a serious attempt 
to depict Florentine life four hundred 
years ago, and by its success or failure 
in achieving that object it must stand 
or fall. 

Five-and-twenty years ago, when 
George Eliot was still alive, Mr. Swin- 
burne published an exuberantly elo- 
quent and passionately enthusiastic 
eulogy of Charlotte Bronté Not con- 
tent with praising his idol, whom in- 
deed it would be difficult to overpraise, 
Mr. Swinburne bestowed some rather 
stern, though not unfounded, censure 
upon the novelist whom he chose to 
take as her rival. He had been moved 
to this entertaining and thoroughly 
characteristic essay partly by Sir 
Wemyss Reid’s excellent monograph, 
and partly by a rather stupid remark 
in The Spectator not worth reproducing 
at this distance of time. Dipping into 
the future, he predicted that Charlotte 
Bronté would be read by a discerning 
public with enjoyment and delight 
when Daniel Deronda had gone the way 
of all waxwork, when Miss Broughton 
no longer came up as a flower, and 
Mrs. Oliphant had been cut down like 
the grass. Miss Broughton still flour- 
ishes like the bay-tree, and Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s death was mourned by myriads 
of readers. But George Eliot is no 
more to be judged by Daniel Deronda 
than Charlotte Bronté is to be judged 
by The Professor. Charlotte Bronté was 
one of those whom the gods love. She 
died young, which, as Miss Austen 
says, is an excellent clearer of ill fame. 
One may agree with Mr. Swinburne in 
thinking that she had more natural 
genius than the author of Middlemarch, 
and yet think Middlemarch a very great 
book. Miss Bronté’s style at its best is 
scarcely to be surpassed in the Eng- 
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lish prose of the nineteenth century. 
There are passages, for instance, in 
Villette to which the word “inspiration” 
may without pedantry be applied. 
George Eliot’s style, though sometimes 
beautiful with a grave and dignified 
beauty, never rises above a certain 
level. She never really lets herself go. 
Most people would probably agree with 
Mr. Stephen’s coldly judicious estimate 
of Middlemarch. He seems to have at 
the back of his mind a conviction that 
books ought not to be written at all, 
but that, as they are, one must try not 
to exaggerate their importance, and 
yet to say what one can for them. He 
can say for Middlemarch that “it is 
clearly a work of extraordinary power, 
full of subtle and accurate observation; 
and gives, if a melancholy, yet an un- 
deniably truthful portraiture of the im- 
pression made by the society of the 
time upon one of the keenest observes, 
though upon an observer looking upon 
the world from a certain distance, and 
rather too much impressed by the im- 
portance of philosophers and theorists.” 
This view is not quite consistent with 
the opinion, also held by Mr. Stephen, 
that the moral of Middlemarch is to do 
your work well and not to bother about 
ideals. But, consistent or inconsistent, 
if it be correct, there seems to be no 
particular reason why anybody should 
ever read Middlemarch again. 

I must confess, though the confession 
may invalidate my judgment, that I 
cannot look at Middlemarch in the light 
of cold reason at all. I remember too 
well the hungry, boyish appetite with 
which I devoured the green paper vol- 
umes in which it successively appeared. 
Celia’s dislike of hearing Mr. Casaubon 
eat his soup, and her wonder whether 
Locke had a mole on his forehead, 
were, I think, to be quite candid, a 
welcome relief after the faultless Dor- 
othea’s ideal aspirations. But Doro- 
thea’s unhappy marriage, and the mis- 
fortune of Lydgate coming too late, 

















and the irresponsible Ladislaw sprawl- 
ing on Rosamond’s hearthrug, and Mr. 
Casaubon’s pathetic hunt after the key 
to all mythologies, and Mr. Brooke’s 
universal sciolism, which never carried 
him too far, and Mr. Borthrop Trum- 
bull’s pomposity and Mrs. Cadwalla- 
der’s wit were all delightful, as to me 
they are delightful still. Amd what a 
wonderful character is Caleb Garth! 
Mr. Stephen calls him a “pale dupli- 
cate” of Adam Bede. To me he seems 
an entirely fresh creation, and in many 
ways Adam’s superior. He is the type 
of the strong, silent, capable man, who 
can act but not talk, the perfection of 
British energy and modesty, resem- 
bling that far older class concerning 
whom the son of Sirach says that they 
are not found where parables are spo- 
ken, but they maintain the state of the 
world, and all their desire is in the 
work of their craft. In absolute con- 
trast to him stands Mr. Brooke, who 
ean talk but not act; “such a leaky 
fool,” as Lydgate says, always ready 
to take up his parable at a moment’s 
notice on any conceivable subject, with 
the genial preface, “I went into that 
at one time, you know.” “Wordsworth 
now, I knew Wordsworth.” “Virgil?” 
But Mr. Brooke reflected just in time 
that with the Laureate of Augustus he 
could not claim acquaintance. He did 
not shine at the election meeting “with 
a glass of sherry hurrying like smoke 
through his ideas.” On a private oc- 
casion he was never wanting; with the 
small change of conversation he was 
amply provided, and he had a subtly 
mysterious instinct for not being a 
bore. Bulstrode, the sanctimonious and 
fraudulent banker, is more convention- 
al. Yet, as we are reminded, he was 
not one of those coarse hypocrites who 
consciously affect beliefs and emotions 
for the sake of gulling the world. He 
believed in himself. He had his point 
of view. The sixth commandment in 
Clough’s Latest Decalegue exactly de- 
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scribes the extent to which he would 


go in contravening the moral law— 
i 


Thou shalt not kill, but need’st not 
strive 
Officiously to keep alive, 


His dull wife, who became heroic 
when her husband was in the dust, isa 
beautiful example of the way in which 
George Eliot could ennoble the sordid 
and commonplace. Old Featherstone 
the miser is not a pleasant picture, but 
he is marvellously vivid, with his al- 
most pathetic inability to go to sleep 
in church. His conclusion from long 
attendance upon divine worship was 
the very mundane one that God AI- 
mighty stuck to the land, making folks 
rich with corn and cattle. He was an ig- 
norant and graceless old sinner, but as 
real as Sir Peter Crawley, and less dis- 
gusting. The courtship of Fred Vincy 
and Mary Garth is delightful in its 
simplicity, tempered by humor. Mr. 
Farebrother, though not quite such an 
attractive clergyman as Mr. Gilfil or 
Mr. Irwine, is admirable in his genial- 
ity, his independence, and his thirst 
for knowledge. Dorothea and Mr. Ca- 
saubon are comparative failures. They 
are supposed to have nothing in com- 
mon, but they have the common ele- 
ment of stupidity. “No man is the 
wiser for his learning,” said one of the 
most learned men in a learned age. But 
even Mr. Casaubon’s learning is sham, 
and he could not have imposed upon a 
really intellectual girl. As for Doro- 
thea, she might have been a good listen- 
er to a clever husband, but her own 
remarks are vapid in the extreme. Mid- 
dlemarch contains an inordinately large 
number of characters, and yet every 
one of them is distinct, and most of 
them the reader feels that he must 
have personally known. Mr. Stephen 
desiderates ‘“‘a closer contact with the 
world of realities.” Unhappy mar- 


riages are real enough, and there are 
He would also 


two in Middlemarch. 
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nave “less preoccupation with certain 
speculative doctrines.” The chief spec- 
ulators in Middlemarch are Mr. Casau- 
bon and Mr. Brooke. Both are held up 
to ridicule and contempt. Lydgate’s 
researches are purely biological, and 
eminently suitable to his profession. If 
Middlemarch be not read, the world 
even the world of realities, is the 
loser. 

Like all sound judges of good litera- 
ture, George Eliot was a warm ad- 
mirer of Henry Fielding. She envied 
him the leisure, the days of slow-tick- 
ing clocks, when he wrote his intro- 
ductory chapters. But Fielding was no 
dawdler. He died before he was fifty, 
leaving behind him four novels of the 
highest order, besides plays which are 
no longer read. George Eliot lived to 
be sixty, and survived the freshness of 
her imagination, though not the vigor 
of her intellect. Daniel Deronda’s 
proper place is, as Mr. Swinburne says, 
over the rag-shop door. He is a pale re- 
flection of the brilliant and fascinating 
man with whom Mr. Stephen compares 
him. But to my mind there is all the 
difference in the world between Daniel 
Deronda and Middlemarch. Middlemarch 
is George Eliot’s climax, and those who 
depreciate it are really depreciating the 
author as well as the book. Middle- 
march is her Vanity Fair, her David 
Copperfield, her Heart of Midlothian. If 
you do not like the Heart of Midlothian, 
you do not like Scott. If you do not 
like David Copperfield, you do not like 
Dickens. If you do not like Vanity 
Fair, you do not like Thackeray. If 
you do not like Middlemarch, you do 
not like George Eliot. Adam Bede may 
be more amusing, The Mill on the Floss 
may be more pathetic, Silas Marner 
may be more poetical. But Middle- 
march is George Eliot herself, with her 
large, grave, earnest, tolerant view of 
human nature and human life. It is 
pervaded by the melancholy of a rever- 
ent, regretful scepticism which surren- 
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ders with reluctance a store of cher 
ished beliefs. It is impressed with the 
value of a scientific education and the 
futility of mere antiquarianism. It 
brings out more than any ostensibly 
political novel that I know the rooted 
and ingrained conservatism of the 
English character. It exposes, or en- 
deavors to expose, the inadequacy of 
political reforms, being in that respect 
a completion of Feliz Holt. But these 
are its superficial aspects, like Mr. 
Partridge’s contempt for Garrick, or 
the French proclivities of Squire West- 
ern. The types which it is the fashion 
nowadays to call “human documents” 
abound in Middlemarch. The growth 
of an intellectual passion in Lydgate 
from the day when he discovered that 
the valves of his heart were folding 
doors is not really disturbed by his 
passing fancy for the woman he mar- 


ries. Yet no other English novelist 
has drawn with more consummate 
skill the mastery which may be 


achieved by the weak over the strong 
if the strong be of Samson's sex and 
the weak of Delilah’s. “Drop heart’s 
blood where life’s wheels grate dry,” 
says Browning, in that wonderful 
poem which compresses a novel of 
three volumes into a score of stanzas. 
Dorothea Brooke does that, and per- 
haps deserves no pity for doing it, in- 
asmuch as Mr. Casaubon is neither a 
Milton nor a Loeke, nor even, as some 
surmised, a Mark Pattison. But her 
illusion and her disillusionment are 
portrayed with the sure touch of a 
master without the exaggeration which 
provokes incredulity. Mr. Brooke is 
no doubt a caricature. Yet he only 
says in plain English, and in a crude 
form, what many people say in an in- 
direct and roundabout manner. That 
human reason—or is it logic?—will 


carry you too far, over the hedge in 
fact, if you don’t pull up, has formed 
the staple of many speeches and of 
more conversation. I met Mr. Brooke 























myself once. It was before Middle- 
march appeared, at the time of the 
match-tax, and he undertook to ex- 
plain, for the benefit of the ladies 
present, the meaning of Mr. Lowe’s 
celebrated motto, ex luce lucellum, “Ex 
luce, from light,” he said; “lucellum, a 
little light.” We all felt what a witty 
man Mr. Lowe was, and how valuable 
was a classical education. Celia and Sir 
James Chetham and Fred Vincy are as 
natural studies in flesh and blood as 
the infinitely varied gallery of English 
fiction contains. Of Bulstrode I have 
already spoken. He and his relations 
with Raffles are the one touch of melo- 
drama in the book, unless old Feather- 
stone may be considered melodramatic 
when he throws his stick at Mary 
Garth. But the state of Bulstrode’s 
own mind, the arguments by which he 
half convinces himself of his Own in- 
nocence, and quite persuades himself 
that other people are worse, would be 
intolerable if the art were a shade less 
perfect. “When immortal Bunyan 
makes his picture of the persecuting 
passions bringing in their verdict of 
Guilty, who pities Faithful? That is 
a rare and blessed lot which some 
greatest men have not attained, to 
know ourselves guiltless before a con- 
demning crowd—to be sure that what 
we are denounced for is solely the good 
in us. The pitiable lot is that of the 
man who could not call himself a 
martyr even though he were to per- 
suade himself that the men who stoned 
him were but ugly passions incarnate 
—who knows that he is stoned, not for 
professing the right, but for not being 
the man he professed to be.” If it is 
superfluous to pity Faithful, it is diffi- 
cult to pity Bulstrode. But George Eliot 
succeeds, as perhaps no one else could 
have succeeded, in conveying by sug- 
gestion not by assertion, that the con- 
trast between the banker’s religion and 
his frauds was not really greater than 
the gulf which separates the ordinary 
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practices of society from its professed 
and conventional creed. 

Fielding had a richer, racier humor 
than George Eliot. He had mixed 
more with all sorts and conditions of 
men. He wrote an incomparably bet- 
ter style. But since Tom Jones, “that 
faithful picture of life and manners,” 
there has been no English novel paint- 
ed, so to speak, on larger canvas with 
a broader brush than Middlemarch, 
George Eliot might have said with Ju- 
venal: 


Quidquid agunt homines, yotum, timor, 
ira, voluptas, 

Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago li- 
belli. 


To her all classes were alike. Middle- 
march is no more than a country town 
and Lydgate no more than a country 
doctor. It was the human nature in 
people, not their social position, for 
which she cared. Her displays of learn- 
ing were not always happy. Cicero 
was not, as she supposed when she 
wrote Romola, in the habit of ending 
his sentences with the words esse vri- 
detur. She could no more have de- 
scribed the Homeric battle in which 
Molly Seagrim suffers so severely than 
she could have written Hamlet. She 
lives not by her learning but by her 
sympathy, not by her science but by 
her imagination, not by her positivism 
but by her humor. Her allusions to 
Aristotle, her digressions on Bichat, 
have done her more harm than good. 
They come from George Henry Lewes, 
who wrote a History of Philosophy to 
prove that there was no such thing, 
and described the physiology of com- 
mon life in such an uncommon way 
that it ceased to be recognizable by 
physiologists. Mr. Stephen complains 
that the law of Felix Holt, for which 
Mr. Frederic Harrison was responsible, 
is too good. But it is not too good to 
be true, and a “base-fee” is not a very 
recondite branch of jurisprudence. We 
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are all of us interested in law, for we 
never know when we may suffer from 
it. Clarissa Harlowe suffered from the 
want of it, and none of Richardson’s 
contemporaries seemed to feel the 
strangeness of the complete license en- 
joyed by Lovelace a hundred years 
after the Habeas Corpus Act. ‘There is 
always something uncivilized in pure 
romance. Clarissa and Middlemarch 
are, I fear, almost equally unfashion- 
able now. ‘To resuscitate Clarissa, a 
work of sheer genius, if ever there was 
one, seems to be beyond the spells of 
even a literary magician like Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. But I cannot help thinking 
that his delightful book will send many 
readers back to the author of Middle- 
march, and in the long run to Middle- 
march itself. I plead guilty to being an 
enthusiast, and enthusiasm often de- 
feats its own object by exaggeration. 
Mr. Stephen is a calm, judicious, and 
impartial critic, whose praise is all the 
more valuable for being economically 
bestowed. It may be said, of course, 
that good wine needs no bush, and that 
if George Eliot’s own merits do not 
revive her reputation nothing else can. 
That is plausible, but it is not quite 
true. If ever a novelist deserved 
immortality, it was Jane Austen. 
Yet it is an undoubted fact that 
Macaulay’s posthumous testimony to 
her inimitable excellence, published in 
his biography, ran up the sale of her 
books at once. That was enthusiasm 
no doubt, but then it was Macaulay’s. 
Mr. Stephen attributes to George Eliot 
“a singularly wide and reflective intel- 
lect, a union of keen sensibility with a 
thoroughly tolerant spirit, a desire to 
appreciate all the good hidden under 
the commonplace and narrow, a lively 
sympathy with all the nobler aspira- 
tions, a vivid insight into the perplexi- 
ties and delusions which beset even the 
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strongest minds, a brilliant power of 
wit, at once playful and pleasant, and, 
if we must add, a rather melancholy 
view of life, in general, a melancholy 
which is not nursed for purposes of 
display, but forced upon a fine under- 
standing by the view of a state of 
things which, we must admit, does not 
altogether lend itself to a cheerful op- 
timism.” No one can say that that is 
unqualified praise. Every one must ad- 
mit that it is very high praise indeed. 
Mr. Stephen knows well, for he has 
quoted in his Life of Fawcett the noble 
lines— 


There is a soul of goodness in things 
evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. 


George Eliot might have taken them 
for her motto, and she might have 
shared them with Count Tolstoi. There 
is much in Resurrection which recalls 
George Eliot. That wonderful and 
beautiful book is bolder than a woman, 
or at least an Englishwoman, could 
well venture to be. It sets at nought 
all institutions and conventions. It is 
built upon the roots of things and the 
religion of Christ. But in its breadth 
and its humanity, in the depth of its 
feeling, in the vividness of its satire, 
and in the width of its charity it re- 
sembles George Eliot at her best, the 
George Eliot of Middlemarch. After all, 
the proper study of mankind is what 
Pope said it was. As Lady Mary Wort- 
ley put it, the only two sorts of people 
are men and women. Circumstances 
are no more than clothes, and have 
even less efficacy of concealment. The 
true artist, be he painter or writer, di- 
vinely through all hindrance finds the 
man. Because George Eliot did this, 
as Tolstoi does it, her work is sure to 
be permanent, and the eclipse of her 
popularity must pass away. 

Herbert Paul. 
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THE CORONATION CONFERENCE: 


THE DEFENCE QUESTION. 


I trust it may be possible that some 
arrangement may be made by which 
the whole force of the Empire may be 
made available in case of a war in 
which the interests of the whole Em- 
pire are involved. An opportunity for 
conferring with our colonial friends on 
this subject will occur on the visit of 
colonial statesmen to this country for 
the Coronation. We shall then have an 
opportunity: of seeing how far the 
scheme in our mind commends itself 
to the colonies, and how far they are 
willing to undertake a_ responsibility 
which will more closely link together 
the different parts of the Empire.—J/r. 
Brodrick in the House of Commons, March 
4th, 


From their utterances it would seem 
as though many English statesmen 
were under the impression that the 
Dominion of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa, have not yet 
awakened to Imperial consciousness. 
How then was the Empire built up? 
Not by means of the party wrangles at 
Westminster, certainly. But, perhaps, 
the “burden of Empire”? on Ministerial 
lips is synonymous with defence, to the 
cost of which the Colonies contribute 
nothing. Is this correct? It is when 
defence is narrowed to mean the main- 
tenance of the Army and Navy, but not 
when used in its widest sense. Who 
has defended the most vulnerable fron- 
tier in the British Empire for the last 
hundred years? Not England, but 
Canada. In the same way Colonists 
have maintained order in South Africa, 
though the colored races outnumber 
them twelve to one, The Cape Mounted 
Police and Rifles, the Natal Mounted 
Police, the North-West Mounted Police, 
and the Rhodesian Mounted Police, are 


1 « We do not intend to approach the Colo- 
nies as beggars. We believe they are desir- 
ous, as far as they are able, to share with us 


the finest practical soldiers in the 
world. But apparently defence is a 
burden only when it is borne by the 
British taxpayer. 

The grievance of the stay-at-home 
Englishman against the Colonial is en- 
tirely of his own creation. He forgets 
that, if he supports the Army and 
Navy, it is the money poured into the 
lap of the Mother Country by the Colo- 
nies that enables him to meet the bill. 
That is to say, it is not, as he supposes, 
a case of England giving all and the 
Colonies nothing. The Empire is the . 
creation of strenuous effort, heroic self- 
sacrifice, magnificent endurance, and 
heart-breaking labor. To hear some 
Englishmen talk, one would suppose 
that it was given by them to Colonials 
ready-made, when it is the Colonies 
who have given it to the Mother Coun- 
try. In a hundred years, a handful of 
British settlers built up from the begin- 
ning Empires as large as Europe in 
British North America, Australasia, 
and South Africa, on the prestige won 
by their fathers in the Napoleonic 
wars, and by so doing created new and 
lucrative markets for the trade of Eng- 
land, increased her influence in the 
world, added to her strength and 
doubled and trebled her wealth. She, 
on her part, maintained the Army and 
Navy at greater or less efficiency, and 
seldom positively refused to recognize 
a British community as part of the Do- 
minions of the Crown. In other words, 
the self-supporting Colonies were ex- 
pected to develop to maturity covered 
by British prestige, which was repre- 
sented by the Mother Country. Whether 
or not they have performed their share 


the burden of Empire.’’—Sir M. Hicks-Beach, 
Navy Estimates, House of Commons, Febru- 
ary 25th, 1902. 
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of the bargain, the envy of the world 
is witness; whether or not she has per- 
formed her share is told by the 
scamped boundary line of Canada, the 
presence of France and Germany at 
the gates of Australia, and the South 
African War. The skeleton in the Eng- 
lish cupboard is not the defence of the 
Colonies, but the necessity of feeding 
hungry millions in war-time. The Im- 
perial ideal of Colonials, which had its 
origin in the settfement of the United 
Empire Loyalists in Canada, has built 
up the mightiest Empire Time ever 
saw; the Free Trade ideal of English- 
men has left this country naked to her 
enemies. Hence it is not the depend- 
ence of the Colonies on the Army and 
Navy that presents an insoluble prob- 
lem to statesmen, but the dependence 
‘of the heart of the Empire on foreign 
food, 

There is another theory of Empire, 
according to which England is the trus- 
tee of the Colonies until they arrive at 
maturity, giving them protection in re- 
turn for the material advantages she 
gains by the connection. Unfortunately, 
people with a microscopic view of Im- 
perial questions remember the one and 
forget the other. They wax eloquent 
on the wealth, population and resources 
of the Colonies, which they say contrib- 
ute little to the Navy, and less to the 
Army. The whole burden of the de- 
fence of the British Empire falls on 
england; rich and prosperous and vig- 
orous communities over-sea are not 
ashamed to rely on the Mother Country 
for protection. This, if true, would be 
a reproach to us as a race. But is it? 
Up toa certain time, which is past, the 
Colonies were entitled to the protection 
of England, and there is not a single 
Power in the world to-day which 
would not gladly welcome Colonies on 
similar terms. But do the governing 
classes of this country recognize their 


obligations to their fellow-subjects 


over-sea? The history of the nineteenth 
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century says No, and appeal from such 
a verdict is impossible. The dominant 
school of politicians conceived an aver- 
sion to Colonies, holding them to be en- 
cumbrances to the parent State. In 
this way they came to forget duty, na- 
tional honor and justice. Their one 
intelligible aim was to do nothing for a 
colony that could possibly be left un- 
done, and when a dispute arose  be- 
tween it and a foreign Power, to buy a 
settlement by surrender. A trustee in 
private life who acted in this spirit 
would speedily find himself in trouble, 
and retribution is even more certain on 
the wider stage of the world. The 
price the British Empire will have to 
pay in the twentieth century for the 
sins of the nineteenth is about to be 
exacted. The South African War is 
only the beginning. 

In an article on the Colonies and the 
Navy, Mr. Loring, the Secretary of the 
late Imperial Federation League, said 
that Colonials “relied upon the hope 
that no occasion for defence would 
arise, and that, if it did, the responsi- 
bility for any damage they might suf- 
fer would be put upon the United King- 
dom.” This is a common view, but it 
has no basis in experience. Colonists 
have suffered infinitely more from wars 
into which they have been led by Eng- 
lishmen than Englishmen have suffered 
from wars into which they have been 
led by Colonists. The Kaffir wars and 
the Maori wars were incidents com- 
pared to the American Revolution and 
the South African War, which were 
the result of Parliamentary blundering 
in England. In truth, a British Colony 
has never yet drawn this country into 
a great war, and, in all probability, 
never will. That is not to say the reign 
of peace has begun for the British Em. 
pire. Its circumstances render this im- 
possible. At any time we may be 
precipitated into a war with an envious 
neighbor or forced into a world-strug- 
gle to maintain the supremacy of the 





























sea. An instance of the first was the 
war of 1812-14, the nominal cause of 
which was the Right of Search exer- 
cized by England, its real object the 
inclusion of Canada in the Union, a 
policy never abandoned by the United 
States up to the present hour. It stands 
alone in the history of the nineteenth 
century as the one war with a white 
people which no human foresight on 
our part could have averted. It was 
waged, not so much against Canada or 
the Mother Country, as against the 
unity of the British Empire. As such 
it was an Imperial war in the truest 
sense of the term. But the burden of 
defence of Canada fell, not on England, 
which was busily engaged elsewhere, 
but on the Colonial Militia, whose suc- 
cess against the whole force of the 
United States is often forgotten this 
side the water, but never on the other. 
Again in 1837-38 Canadian territory 
was invaded, this time by filibusters 
encouraged by American hostility to 
England. As before, it was the Colo- 
nial Militia that vindicated the out- 
raged honor of the Empire. The Caro- 
line, a vessel engaged in carrying re- 
cruits, stores, and arms to Canadian 
rebels, was taken from the American 
shore by a few daring spirits, led by 
a lieutenant in the Navy,and destroyed. 
At once the Americans, whose breaches 
of neutrality had forced the Canadians 
to action, set up a how! of indignation, 
when the British Government, with a 
nervous trepidation characteristic of it, 
apologized! That is to say, instead of 
demanding compensation for a gross 
violation of the law of nations, it 
expressed penitence to the United 
States because Canada had refused to 
stand still for her throat to be cut. In 
the Fenian Raids of 1866, 1870, and 
1871, the protection of England was 
equally conspicuous by its absence. At 
the very moment armed bands of as- 
sassins, trained, organized, and 
equipped with the knowledge of the 
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American authorities, were threatening 
the Canadian frontier, the British 
troops, stationed in Quebec, were with- 
drawn. Again the Home Government 
refused to demand compensation, 
though Canada had been put to great 
expense in repelling the invaders, lives 
had been lost, and much property de- 
stroyed. While admitting their own 
responsibility in the matter of the Ala- 
bama, British Ministers tacitly denied 
the responsibility of the United States 
for a graver offence. In 1874 Canada 
was obliged to organize the North-West 
expedition to disperse bands of Ameri- 
can desperadoes who had settled on her 
frontier, In New Zealand, 20,000 Regu- 
lar troops were withdrawn in the midst 
of a war they had failed to bring to an 
end, and the settlers themselves were 
left to do the work as best they could. 
In the South African War, New Zea- 
land, in proportion to her population, 
has sent more men to the front than 
any other part of the Empire, the 
Mother Country herself included. 

In South Africa the reckless senti- 
mentalism of England, together with a 
pronounced unwillingness to bear the 
consequences, has brought the richest 
Province of the Empire to the verge of 
ruin. In 1835 there was surrender of 
principle; in 1854 there was a surren- 
der of territory after the defeat of Gen- 
eral Cathcart at Berea; in 1880 there 
was a surrender of principle and terri- 
tory after the defeat of General Colley 
at Majuba Hill. The recent lengthened 
campaign was not forced on the British 
Empire by the inability of a Colony to 
preserve the peace on its frontier but 
by a State which had been created and 
fostered by England. That is to say, 
the serpent that stung her she nour- 
ished in her bosom while her own chil- 
dren were left out in the cold. 

But protection means more than 
safety from attack: it means the de- 
fence of rights and interests. Austra- 
lasia, owing to her remoteness, raised 
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no international questions until the Co- 
lonial fever sent France and Germany 
into the Pacific. Then the future of 
the British Empire iz that part of the 
world was sacrificed to party exigen- 
cies in this country. There was surren- 
der in Raiatea, Samoa, the New Heb- 
rides, and, only for the promptness of 
the Colonies themselves, a similar tale 
might be told of New Guinea. Here is 
an instance of the spirit which has 
sown the seed of a bitter harvest in the 
South Pacific. Speaking at the Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet in 1899, Lord Salis- 
bury said: “Samoa is not of itself a 
great matter. ... I do not know quite 
clearly why the German people and 
government attached so much import- 
ance to the Island of Upolu... and 
we have been very glad to find a means, 
without in the least diminishing the 
rights and advantages of England, to 
satisfy their feelings and sentiments in 
that respect.” But if Lord Salisbury 
on his own admission was unaware of 
the value of Samoa, how did he know 
that the surrender of it in no wise “di- 
minished the rights and advantages of 
England?’ Moreover, how came the 
Mother Country, as the trustee of the 
Colonies, to give away a valuable stra- 
tegic position in the direct route be- 
tween Sydney and Vancouver, to grat- 
ify the sentiment of a foreign Power? 
That a Colony might also possess a 
sentiment is apparently inconceivable 
to the British mind: that a trustee 
should remember duty in the first place, 
and international goodwill on the cheap 
in the second place, equally so. 

“It is not too much to charge that a 
handful of men on these Western wa- 
ters have been made to bear a large 
part of the cost of preserving peaceful 
relations between England and Amer- 
ica.’ Most Canadians think that Sir 
C. Hibbert Tupper rather understates 
They echo 


the case than otherwise. 
the ery of a distinguished English law- 
yer, after some experience of trans-At- 
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lantic diplomacy: “Are British rights 
always to give way to American senti- 
ment?” In 1814 England perpetuated 
that monumental blunder, the Peace of 
Versailles. To the American proposal 
that each nation should restore all 
lands taken in the war, she agreed with 
alacrity, though, as the United States 
held no British territory, and Canada 
was in possession of Maine and Michi- 
gan, she simply gave away the fruits 
of eighteen months’ hard fighting abso- 
lutely without equivalent. In 1842 it 
led to the surrender of Maine, and in 
1846 to the surrender of Oregon. In 
short, British diplomacy gave away 
Canada’s ice-free port in the east, the 
gate of the west, San Juan, and the key 
of the North-West, Michillimackinac. 
For over a hundred years New England 
fishermen have, at intervals, poached 
in Dominion waters. Not so many 
years ago Yankee cruisers forcibly 
seized Canadian sealers on the high 
seas, an act of war which the England 
of any other period of our history 
would have quickly resented. These 
are the most striking instances of Brit- 
ish inability to maintain Colonial rights 
and interests. There are many others. 

In June 1871 Lord Kimberley in a 
despatch to the Governor-General of 
Canada said: “Canada could not rea- 
sonably expect that this country should 
for an indefinite period incur the con- 
stant risk of serious misunderstanding ~ 
with the United States.” In other 
words the Dominion was ordered to 
conduct herself as though she were a 
part of the weakest Empire in the 
world, instead of a part of the strong- 
est. It is a curious factthat neverin the 
nineteenth century did England unite 
in favor of a British Colony. She was 
ready to go to war with France on the 
Fashoda question, but never once has 
she been ready to challenge a foreign 
Power on behalf of Canada or Aus- 
tralia. In South Africa she was forced 
into war, not by the wrongs of the 























Uitlanders, but by the ultimatum of the 
Boers and their invasion of British ter- 
ritory. To the historian of the future 
the attitude of England towards the 
American and Boer, her most bitter 
enemies for a hundred years, will be 
inexplicable. To them she has sacri- 
ficed the interests of her own children, 
and though neither has ever done her 
a friendly turn, while they have never 
lost an opportunity of doing her an ill 
one, she persists in ascribing their en- 
mity to any cause but the right one. 
They know that by soft words, not hos- 
tile actions, she judges them, and play 
on her weakness to their own advan- 
tage. 

The Colonies are, therefore, not in a 
hurry to pay for an Army and a Navy 
that, since 1812, have never been used 
in their defence from a foreign Power. 
If their rights and interests, their ter- 
ritories and strategical positions neces- 
sary to their safety, are to pay for 
peace why should they also pay for the 
maintenance of armaments? Moreover, 
they know perfectly well that the pres- 
ent strength of the Army and Navy 
bears no relation to the responsibilities 
of the British Empire. Not a penny 
extra is spent on either on account of 
the Colonies. Then, too, they are not 
likely to forget that the use of the Brit- 
ish Navy was given to the United 
States in the Spanish-American War. 
It never supported the rights of Can- 
ada, even when they were so obvious 
that they could not be disputed, but it 
supported a Foreign Power in an un- 
just war. Canadians and South Afri- 
cans have learned by bitter experience 
that generosity, justice, and sentiment, 
are remembered by Englishmen only in 
connection with disloyalty. 

It seems to be generally supposed that 
the sending of contingents to South 
Africa marks a new departure in Colo- 
nial policy. In short, that it is the first 
time the Colonies have helped the 
Motherland, whereas it is a common- 
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place of our history. The main burden 
of the War of 1812-14 fell on the Ca- 


nadian Militia. In 1856 Canada offered 
a regiment, which was accepted by the 
Home Government the following year. 
This was the Royal Canadian 100th, 
the first Colonial corps raised for Im- 
perial service over-sea. Among the 
Canadian heroes of the Crimean War 
were General Williams, the defender 
of Kars, Major Welsford and Captain 
Parker, who fell at the head of the 
storming party that carried the Redan, 
and Colonel Dunn, who was chosen by 
his surviving comrades of the Light 
Brigade as the most deserving of their 
number to receive the Victoria Cross. 
Nor was this all. The Canadian Legis- 
lature voted £20,000 for the relief of 
the families of soldiers killed in the 
war. 

A greater part was played by the 
Cape Colony in the Mutiny. The Ger- 
man Legion was re-enrolled; the set- 
tlers came forward andtook upon them- 
selves the garrison duties of Cape 
Town; and £20,000 was voted by the 
Legislature to strengthen the local bor- 
der force. Sir George Grey was thus 
able to send upwards of 5,000 soldiers 
to India at a_ critical moment in the 
most awful erisis the Empire has ever 
passed through. The most distinguished 
Canadian officer of the Mutiny period 
was Inglis, who defended Lucknow 
after the death of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
Natal not only contributed men but 
money during the Zulu War, and in the 
first Transvaal War offers of aid were 
received by the Home Government, 
from New South Wales and South Aus- 
tralia. In 1884 New South Wales troops 
and Canadian Voyageurs stood side by 
side with British soldiers in the Sou- 
dan. In 1895 all the self-governing 
Colonies, and even Rhodesia, offered 
aid to the Mother Country should the 
Venezuelan crisis end in war. In the 
following year the Dominion, Victoria, 
and the Cape Colony signified their 
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readiness to send help to hard-pressed 
Rhodesia. 


In face of these facts Mr. Morley said, 
not so very long ago, that Australia 
would never spend a sixpence or lose a 
man in defence of the British Empire. 
Had he spoken out of the fulness of 
his knowledge, his opiniou might have 
been entitled to consideration. As he 
has never put his foot on Australian 
‘soil, and is apparently ignorant of its 
history, he insulted a loyal Colony 
without any grounds. Belonging as he 
does to the political school which sees 
an affront to a rival Power at issue 
with this country unless our attitude is 
the attitude of Uriah Heep, it must be 
supposed that Little England courtesy 
like Little England charity begins 
abroad and ends there. 

It may be granted that the old rela- 
tion between the Mother Country and 
the Colonies is almost at an end. The 
Dominion and Australasia are getting 
strong enough to force English states- 
men to remember their Imperial obliga- 
tions; the self-governing Colonies, with 
the exception of South Africa, have 
done the Imperial work, in the perform- 
ance of which England was supposed 
to guarantee protection. They have 
laid the foundations of vast empires, 
they have created naval bases and for- 
tified them, developed coal-fields, and 
by every method known to our complex 
civilization, built up the England of a 
thousand years ago on a gigantic scale 
in a hundred. ‘That they should now 
take upon themselves a share in the 
burden of Imperial defence they are 
the first to admit. Indeed, they have 
taken the only practical steps towards 
the organization of our Naval and Mili- 
tary resources. The presence of soldiers 
from every part of the King’s domin- 
ions on the battlefields of South Africa 
marked an epoch, inasmuch as for the 
first time in its history the British Em- 
pire bore a united front to its enemies, 
Australia, in 1SS7, voluntarily agreed to 
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contribute to the Navy by maintaining 
a fleet in her own waters, the value of 
which was lately demonstrated in 
China. Canada shares the cost of Es- 
quimault, and ai] the Colonies have for- 
tified their strong places up to modern 
requirements. The Kingston Military 
College is perhaps the most practical 
institution of its kind in the world. So 
admirable is the training it gives in- 
deed, that both England and the United 
States are glad to welcome its cadets 
into their service. Australia is about 
to establish a Military College on simi- 
lar lines. The Cape Colony contributes 
£30,000 a year to the Navy, and Natal 
20,000 tons of coal. Only a few months 
ago Mr. Seddon outlined a scheme by 
which 10,000 mounted New Zealanders 
might be trained for Imperial Service. 

These are unmisiakable signs that 
the Colonies are in earnest about de- 
fence. Now what has the Mother Coun- 
try done to turn such a spirit to good 
account in the interests of the Empire 
as a whole? Almost nothing. The all- 
British cable, after twenty years’ pres- 
sure on the part of Canada, and miser- 
able bungling on the part of the Home 
Government, is at length about to be- 
come a fact. New Zealand’s Naval Re- 
serve scheme was snubbed. The Do- 
minion’s desire to repatriate the 100th 
Regiment has not been met on account 
of the difficulty of finding recruits! 
Early in the eighties Canada offered to 
maintain a training-ship if the British 
Ministry would supply an old warship 
for the purpose. They turned this ad- 
mirable project into ridicule by sending 
out to St. John’s the Charybdis, which 
was practically a hulk. Only lateiy 
the people of Newfoundland have been 
treated with scant consideration. This 
Colony offers, perhaps, the finest re- 
cruiting-ground for the Navy outside 
this country. Nevertheless the request 
of the Newfoundlanders that the Naval 
Reserve training-ship Calypso should 
reach St. John’s in time for the royal 




















visit was denied. Last winter the fish- 


ermen who went into training on the 
Charybdis were all that was expected 
of them, yet the shortsightedness of the 
home authorities has lost a chance of 
giving a further impetus to recruiting, 
besides offending the Newfoundland- 
ers. ; 

The truth is there is no real desire on 
the part of the Home Government to 
organize the defence of the Empire ex- 
cept on the basis of tribute. They want 
the Colonies to contribute money and 
aid in supporting the Army and Navy, 
and this is precisely what they will 
never get. The experience of a cen- 
tury, both in war and peace, has robbed 
Colonies of faith in the present system. 
Though South Africans had a vital in- 
terest in the late campaign, and their 
training, knowledge of the country, and 
superiority to the Boers at their own 
game, should have proved invaluable 
to the military authorities, their sug- 
gestions were persistently negiected, 
their warnings disregarded, their ex- 
perience undervalued. Until the Colo- 
nies receive some recognition as the 
allies of the Mother Country, there is 
no possibility of a good understanding 
on the defence question. There was a 
time when their military arrangements 
were the derision of Englishmen at 
home. To-day the position is reversed. 
There is not a single Colony in the Em- 
pire from which England could not 
take practical lessons. The responsibil- 
ities of citizenship are recognized in 
Canada, South Africa, and Australia. 
In this country they are laid on a vol- 
untary Army in the name of freedom. 
Cadet-corps are as common in the Colo- 
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nies as they are rare at home. In trans- 
port organization, the care of horses, 
and scouting, Colonials are as good as 
the Boers, and in the capacity for in- 
itiative far before them. The Mounted 
Infantry of the frontier would give a 
good account of itself on any battlefield 
in the world? Can the same be said 
of the cavalry of European Armies? 

The real obstacle to the organization 
of our Imperial resources is not the 
Colonies but England herself. The War 
Office is more reminiscent of comic 
opera than business. Responsibility 
has no existence. The system by which 
the greatest living soldier is the ser- 
vant of a civilian, whose laurels are 
yet to win, is farcical. The training of 
the Army is unsuited to modern condi- 
tions. There is no connection between 
policy and armaments. Proved incom- 
petence is no bar to promotion. The 
National Defence Committee is formed 
of civilians, who have never studied 
the art of war. With such chaos at the 
head of the Empire one can hardly ex- 
pect perfect organization on the fron- 
tier. We are continually told that the 
task of organization is difficult. No 
doubt, but the British Empire was 
built up by men who overcame just 
such difficulties. Canada was told by 
timorous souls in Downing Street that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway was im- 
possible. It was constructed, perhaps 
the finest monument to the Imperial 
spirit of modern times. Surely it can- 
not be that the only part of the Empire 
where men have no faith is the heart? 
Let it be asked of them, “Watchmen, 
what of the night?” 

C. de Thierry. 
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THE WINDS OF CATHRIGG. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
SOCIETY. 


Caradoc set to work at the restora- 
tion of his house and property with all 
his might, and it left him little space 
for other ambitions and no desire for 
any other amusement. He did not want 
alterations, and furniture and decorat- 
ing should wait till Elsie’s taste could 
be consulted, but the fine old house 
should be put in thorough repair, and 
stables and farm buildings altered and 
erected on the best principles. The gar- 
dens too should receive proper atten- 
tion, and there was not a wood or plan- 
tation which did not require skilled at- 
tention, not a gate that swung properly 
on its hinges. As for farming stock, a 
couple of cows and an old cart-horse 
formed the whole of it; such hay as 
there was usually lay about in the au- 
tumn rains till September or even Oc- 
tober, and though no one could expect 
to grow wheat in Marsdale, it was a 
shame to see the miserable crops of 
oats and turnips struggling up without 
any assistance from modern methods 
of farming. Moreover, every tenant- 
farm on the wide, poor property re- 
quired the landlord’s attention. More 
than one stood empty, others were 
farmed in the poorest way by men who 
could not make both ends meet, and, 
in short, the place was on the verge of 
ruin. 

When the neighborhood became 
aware that young Sir Caradoc Crosby, 
instead of escaping the burdens of his 
unprofitable estate, as so many land- 
owners in these days perforce must, 
was going to spend his large and un- 
expected fortune in setting it to rights, 
a great interest was excited. 

The Crosby family had been very 
little known outside Marsdale. Caradoc, 


from never having been at a public 
school, did not know his contempora- 
ries, he had been spoken of as “the un- 
satisfactory one, not the fine young fel- 
low in the army.” When he disap- 
peared he had been naturally supposed 
to have gone under. Nothing was 
known of him that was creditable, and 
much was guessed and said that was 
the reverse. 

When he was left penniless and alone, 
no one felt that he was a likely person 
to be a useful land agent, emigration 
seemed much more desirable for him, 
nobody saw an opening for him in Eng- 
land. But now things looked very dif- 
ferent, and cards were left at Cathrigg 
Hall, among the bricks, mortar, stones 
and whitewash of the alterations, and 
invitations were sent to Caradoc for 
the autumn, when country houses 
would be full, and from the quieter and 
more stay-at-home families for nearer 
dates. 

This was not precisely because these 
worthy gentlemen were willing to be- 
friend the wealthy young man, when 
they had had little to say to the poor 
one, so much as that wealth had en- 
abled Caradoc to show his hand. He 
had had the chance of proving their 
mistakes in bim, and they were ready 
to acknowledge it. Moreover, when 
Northborough and Ashby found that he 
was likely to be a powerful patron and 
a great employer of labor among them, 
they forgot their over-wise tittle-tattle, 
and with the most genuine belief spoke 
well of Sir Caradoc in every direction. 
At Kirkby Marsdale, too, the restora- 
tion of the Crosby Chapel, and the or- 
ders for a handsome monument to the 
late baronet, which was Caradoc’s first 
care, produced a great impression. And, 
more than all, long-standing debts were 
paid, creditors who had never expected 














to see their money in full received 
every penny. And from the paying off 
of the big mortgages and from the set- 
tlement of the accounts of the wheel- 
wright who had last timbered up the 
farming wagon, and of the vet who had 
failed to cure the last cow who had 
died of the cold draught in the damp 
and draughty cow-houses, a sense of 
faith and confidence arose. 

“It was his own money,” people said. 
“It came to him from another source 
altogether, and the first thing he did 
was to pay his father’s debts and put 
things to rights for his father’s tenants. 
It wasn’t every young man would have 
thought of that to begin with.” Cara- 
doc’s honorable conduct made a deep 
impression. For himself, he knew that 
doing so involved no self-denial, he 
gave humble thanks every day for the 
power of doing so, and the trust, the 
faith, in an Almighty Hand which had 
seemed dim and difficult in his strug- 
gling days, grew deep and real under 
this stupendous mercy. 

But then, it must be a good heart, to 
begin with, which melts, and softens, 
and widens in the sun of prosperity, so 
perhaps Caradoc’s neighbors were not 
so far wrong after all. 

The Fletchers were not his tenants, 
they owned their land. They suffered 
from the same anxiety, they had but 
too much reason to fear the same mis- 
fortunes, and they could realize the 
delight of such a deliverance. Their 
name and their credit was as precious 
as that of the Crosbys, and in times so 
hard, and conditions so new, as the lat- 
ter years had brought to them, they too 
might find the narrow margin of pos- 
sibility overpassed, and failure a fact 
instead of a terror. Such a fairy-like 
deliverance was not likely to come to 
them. But it did pass through old 
Fletcher’s mind that, if they must sell, 
it would be better to sell to “Sir C’ra- 
doc.” For “Maister Crad,” with his 
offences and his errors, was becoming 
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merged in the hereditary “Sir C’radoc,” 
the head man, the chief. The king was 
crowned, 

Caradoc knew pretty well how things 
might be; but he knew too, with hered- 
itary instinct, the absolute difference 
of his position with regard to his neigh- 
bors and to his tenants. He could not 
mend the Fletchers’ barn roofs or patch 
their gates for them. Just at present 
he could not well offer them any fa- 
vors. But that fine instinct, which was 
indeed as a gift of the gods to him, 
showed him the line to take. He did 
not choose to be on bad terms with 
them, and so he went over, as neighbor 
to neighbor, as the inexperienced land- 
owner to the man of years and knowl- 
edge. He wanted to stock his land 
afresh with sheep. Sheep-farming must 
be the main business of every one in 
Marsdale, and he had no sheep worth 
mentioning. Where did the two Fletch- 
ers think it best for him to go for 
stock? Who were the best shepherds? 
Would they advise him? And their 
dogs, he knew, were the very best in 
the country, would they save him some 
puppies? 

And the two men told him all they 
knew, and future dealings with him as 
a neighbor seemed possible. 

Then there was all the question of 
game, which must be left over for an- 
other year. Three Cross Rigg had once 
been a grouse moor, but had been 
let and sub-let, and shot over by too 
many guns, and altogether neglected 
till it was worthless. Partridges were 
pretty numerous too, and pheasants, no 
doubt, could be had if enough trouble 
was taken. Caradoc personally was 
nearly as much interested in the dis- 
covery and preservation of badgers and 
“fou’marts” in his native valley, and in 
the noting of rare birds, as in the de- 
struction of common ones; but his in- 
tentions and the possibilities of the 
Cathrigg estate were intensely inter- 
esting to the gentlemen round, and at 
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once brought him into line with them. 
All his neighbors were ready to advise 
him, and to recommend their under- 
keepers to his notice. 

And Elsie heard of all this, half with 
thrills of pride and pleasure, half with 
fears that his world was growing too 
big for her to fill it. It had not been in 
accordance with the arrangement that 
he should write to her, but he kept Mr. 
Elsworthy informed of his proceedings, 
and now and again came little offer- 
ings, heather-honey “for Miss Sophia,” 
a photograph of the Greenhead dogs 
“for Quince,” a selection of ferns “for 
the garden wall in River Street,’ and 
once “for the Museum,” a section of 
the ordnance map of the county, with 
every field and moor belonging to Cath- 
rigg carefully marked out, and a little 
table of references to them and of the 
improvements being made in them. 

“Not of public interest,’ said Mr. 
Elsworthy, as he handed the map to 
Elsie with a smile. Elsie blushed 
deeply, and did not say that she had 
already studied Marsdale till she knew 
its nomenclature by heart, in the map 
already in the Museum. 

Meanwhile Viola, much relieved at 
not having, as she said, “to sit down 
and wait to see if Mr. Winterton meant 
to pick her up,” went off willingly on 
the proposed round of visits with her 
aunt Bessie, among the relations and 
old hereditary friends of her mother’s 
family. 

Most of the houses she went to, of 
people who were at home in July and 
August, were of the quieter and more 
old-fashioned sort. Viola did not find 
these visits dull. There was always 
more variety than she was used to at 
Cathrigg, while the stables, the farnis, 
the poultry and the pets were all amus- 
ing to her. She was active, good-hu- 
mored and never tired, and enjoyed 


sharing in the occupations and expedi- 
tions of other girls; while she was very 
generally admired and liked. But the 
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childish vivacity which had caught 
George Winterton’s fancy had received 
a check, and she was thought to be a 
little stiff and perhaps shy, though her 
cool voice and unperturbed manner did 
not bear out the latter suggestion. “She 
is like an engaged girl,” one lady said, 
and Miss Tremaddock entertained 
more hopes for George Winterton. But 
Vi's motives were always simple. 

“I’m not going to behave badly to a 
man again,” she said to herself, “and 
now I’m supposed to be going to be 
rich it would be worse than when I 
Was poor.” 

Edward Mason resumed his habit of 
writing to her at intervals. Her aunts 
might have read all the letters, and in 
no word or phrase did he change from 
ancient wont, but they meant a great 
deal to Viola, and her auswers were 
sometimes full of frank confidence, 
sometimes stiff and short. 

Now and again also George Winter- 
ton turned up. He met her with per- 
fect friendliness, told her aunt that he 
wished Miss Crosby to have time to 


learn to know him afresh, and was 
nevertheless known as being in her 
train. 


This could not but be pleasant, for as 
summer grew into autumn, and larger 
parties began to fill the houses, autre 
temps, autres meeurs began to be appar- 
ent to Miss Tremaddock, there were 
places where her careful chaperonage 
of Viola seemed ridiculous and from 
which, if she had been half as much 
behind the scenes as her niece was, 
she would have hurried the girl 
away. 

Towards the end of August a local 
regatta tilled a big house on the coast 
with guests. George Winterton was of 
the party, and Sir Caradoc Crosby had 
been invited to meet his aunt and sis- 
ter. When he came Viola was at once 
sensible of a change in him; he looked 
older, stronger, more important, as she 
put it. Certainly people made him of 























more importance, and she saw at once 
that he was going to be made much of 
and to receive invitations. She got 
away with him in the evening out into 
the grounds. 

“Come along,” she said, “there’s a 
wood here by the sea, with benches and 
places where people go when they 
want to lose themselves together, and 
I want to talk to you.” 

“Who has been teaching you to lose 
yourself?” said Caradoc, very glad to 
feel her firm young hand pulling him 
by the arm again, though he had never 
seen her so well dressed, nor heard 
such a rustle of silk and chiffons as she 
walked beside him. 

“You don’t look so much amiss.” 

“You didn’t expect to find me in a 
Charlotte Wilson frock, I suppose. But, 
Crad, I suppose you’ll be paying lots of 
these visits, and in the north too. I 
hope you won't get into horrid ways. 
These great houses are very dangerous 
for young men, I’m sure.” 

“Really,” said Crad, rather amused, 
“so you’ve been gaining experience of 
life.” 

“I have,” said Viola. “And men play 
cards and billiards and lose lots of 
money sometimes. And they drink too 
much wine. They do, Crad, some of 
them. And the women talk and let the 
men do what they like. I do assure 
you, Crad,thatI’ve met married women 
who would be very glad to have you 
for a sort of follower—it’s like nothing 
else. They’d flirt with you because 
you’re rich and good-looking, and have 
a title. Don’t! its so bad for young 
men.” 

“Why, Vi, I should find it very dull 
to flirt with a married woman,” said 
Crad honestly. “It’s not at all in my 
line.” 

“You think so now,” said the experi- 
enced Viola, “but you’ve no idea how 
difficult it is to help things that every- 
body does. And I know by the way 
people talk of you that you'll get in- 
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vited to all the big, smart houses we 
never knew anything about.” 
“I’ve something else to do,” 


said 
Caradoc. “But surely, Vi, Aunt Bessie 
looks after you?” 

“Aunt Bessie! Much she could help 
anything I chose to do. Oh, I know 
how to take care of myself if people do 
think me as stiff as a poker, and say 
I’m bourgeoise. I’ve heard them!” 

“And how about Winterton?’ said 
Caradoc. “You know I’ve never seen 
him before. He seems a good sort?’ 

“Oh yes,” said Viola, “but he’s just 
like all the rest. I’ve met him several 
times; I expect he wouldn’t want me 
to be any different from other people. 
I was so young and silly at Beach- 
combe. I let him lead me on. But you 
take care, Crad—you’re just the sort of 
person to be led astray.” 

Viola’s extreme gravity could not fail 
to make Caradoc laugh, but this con- 
versation prepared him for one with 
Miss Tremaddock, who was evidently 
a little disappointed that Viola’s beauty 
had not made more mark in their two 
last visits. 

“The child is so brusque,” she said; 
“she snubs people too much, and I must 
own, Caradoc, that Mr. Winterton has 
not quite come forward as I expected. 
Viola might win him back in an hour 
if she tried, but he does not quite show 
so much eagerness to win her back as 
I supposed he would.” 

“Then I’m sure I don’t know why she 
should try to win him,” said Caradoc, 
in tones like Viola’s own. Was Vi 
merely perverse and proud as she had 
been so often in old days at home, or 
was she really following her sense of 
right at the cost of admission into the 
heart of her new world, of being eon- 
sidered an “outsider” in circles which 
it is thought a privilege to enter? 

Sir Caradoc Crosby looked about him 
with the eyes of an outsider. It was 
new to him to be flattered and courted 
and to feel himself of social impor- 
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tance. He began to realize that if he 
did not turn his back on Vanity Fair, 
which after all would be an extreme 
and perhaps ill-judged measure, he 
might find wary walking needful in 
it. 

His father, his uncle, had come more 
or less to shipwreck, because they were 
poor. He might not find steering his 
bark any easier because he was rich. 

However, all this lay in the future, 
this was only a chance peep at the 
sirens and tempters if such they were. 
He would not really be in it all till next 
year, and then—then there would be 
Elsie! 

The next day was devoted to yacht- 
ing, and neither Caradoc nor Viola 
were inclined to trouble themselves 
with social problems. It was a new 
amusement to both and a delightful 
one. 

“I think a yacht of one’s own would 
be rather jolly,” said Caradoc, and 
Viola agreed heartily. 

They came home through the blue 
splendor of the August afternoon, 
when the very air seemed colored with 
azure, and the sea a deeper and more 
brilliant heaven. And as they came to 
the landing-place of the little coast 
town, which was all en féte, gay with 
flags and noisy with bands, and with 
the fair, a telegram was put into Cara- 
doc’s hands. It had been sent down 
from the house to meet him by Miss 
Tremaddock, who had not been of the 
sailing-party. 

It was from Mr. Tunstall, and ran 
thus: 

“Mr. Quince taken suddenly very ill. 
You had better come home.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 

“I must go home with you,” said Vi- 
ola, as the telegram was put into her 
hand. 

“Yes, Vi, I think you ought,” said 
after a moment’s thought. 


Caradoc 
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“You've always been his pet, and if he 
is really bad he’ll want you.” 

Hasty inquiries as to trains proved 
that there was time to go back to Rosh- 
elly House, get some food and all the 
things they needed before starting by 
the evening train for Bristol, which 
would bring them to Northborough on 
the morning of the next day. Miss 
Tremaddock at once agreed that Viola 
ought to go, and all her preparations 
were made without delay. When she 
came down in hat and coat ready for 
her journey, George Winterton was loi- 
tering about the hall, manifestly wait- 
ing for her. 

She gave him her hand rather for- 
mally and said: 

“Good-bye, Mr. Winterton.” 

“Is it good-bye, Viola?” he said as he 
took the hand and looked in her face. 

“Yes,” said Vi, while the color flamed 
in her cheeks; “yes, I think it is.” 

But, if George Winterton had been 
quite whole-hearted, probably that 
good-bye would never have been 
spoken. He would never have lost Vi- 
ola at all, if he had fully compre- 
hended, if he had been quite on a level 
with the nature of the creature whom 
he had won, and he might almost cer- 
tainly have regained her, if he had 
quite and wholly wished her to be such 
as she was, and if in a world where he 
was at home, and she was a stranger, 
he had understood why she held her- 
self aloof. 

Instincts truer than Viola knew had 
parted her from him, and the bird had 
too strong a flight and too high an aim 
for his fancy to struggle up after 
her. 

Caradoc and Viola had never made a 
journey together before, they had seen 
but little of each other, since not a year 
ago, still the children of their father’s 
house, they had quarrelled and amused 
themselves together, backed each other 
up in boy and girl’s scrapes, and had 
taken each other for granted, all uncon- 

















scious of what their close tie or kinship 
might be to each of them. 

And now they stood alone together; 
no one so close to them was left but 
their two selves, own brother and sis- 
ter, as Vi thought to herself. After 
Caradoc’s months of solitude and Vi- 
ola’s sojourn with kindred who did not 
seem very close, and in places which 
were not at all like home, their hearts 
warmed to each other, and, side by 
side, in the dim, softly cushioned car- 
riage, as the train sped through the 
darkness, they talked of all they had in 
common, of their lost father and their 
fear of him, and the ways each had 
failed in duty to him, and of the few— 
alas! they were but few—kind words 
and pleasant moments they remem- 
bered to have had from him. They 
spoke of Quentin, of their childish days 
with him, and of the loss he was to 
them, which the great pressure of life 
on them had hardly left them time to 
feel. They would have been naughtier 
and wilder still, they agreed, but for 
Quentin. There should be a brass put 
up to his memory, Caradoc said, in 
Kirk-Marsby church and at home too. 

“How strange it would have been,” 
said Vi, “if he had been alive and Mr. 
Morgan had left you the money.” 

“He wouldn’t have left me the whole 
of it,’ said Crad; “and if he had, of 
course we should have put the place 
right together. Quentin did love it, you 
know, only he wrenched it out of him- 
self when he knew that he couldn’t 
keep it. Vi, Quentin must have been 
as self-denying as an old saint to keep 

Yout of debt in that regiment. His 
colonel said so.” 

Then they spoke of “Mamma,” who 
was so different a person from “the 
mother,” and of whom their memories 
were so sweet and so faint. Vi could 
only remember being kissed, Crad had 
but a dim vision of her. Only Quentin 
had really remembered her. 


“Only,” said Caradoc, “when the 
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aunts speak I seem to feel their voices 
recall her.” 

Then they spoke of Uncle Quince, and 
their fears and hopes for him. 

“Crad,” whispered Vi, “do you know 


what it was which happened about 
Uncle Quince?” 

“Not exactly; there wasn’t a word 
about him in father’s papers. But, 
whatever it was, Vi, he’s had a white 
record for many a year past.” 

“Do you think there was a mistake 
—do you think he was accused falsely?” 

“No,” said Caradoc. “I know it was 
true. But think how he has made some- 
thing of life after all! It seems as if 
you and I might have an easier time, 
shall we be worth half as much as the 
one that has had a worse struggle?” 

“I don’t suppose it will be easy for us 
to keep good,” said Viola. “I don’t 
think it’s a very good world.” 

Then Caradoc opened his heart, and, 
binding Viola to secrecy, told her what 
help he had to “keep good,” and what 
hopes if he succeeded. He told her 
about Elsie. 

Viola was extremely surprised and 
delighted. “That accounts,” she said 
naively, “for the way in which you im- 
proved while you were away. I thought 
you were quite different. Well, I sup- 
pose it isn’t exactly what people would 
expect you to do; but I approve of it, 
Crad, and I'll stand by you. Elsie’s 
worth everything!” 

Sorrowful as was the reason of their 
journey, it was pleasant in itself. They 
enjoyed being out on the world to- 
gether, and the hurried meals and vari- 
ous changes had, for Viola at any rate, 
an element of adventure when only her 
brother was there. They were so young, 
independence and love of living was 
then so new to them, that every now 
and then they relapsed into happiness 
without knowing it. 

Caradoc had wired to the “Green 
Man” for a carriage to meet them at 
Ashby station, and the driver knew 
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that “Mr. Quince” had a severe attack 
of bronchitis, and that Dr. B—— from 
Northborough had come out yesterday 
to see him, 

“We must have some one from Leeds 
or London, if it’s wanted,” said Cara- 
doc. 

But when, through a summer morn- 
ing of breezy rain they came up to 
Greenhead Howe, they found the Ashby 
doctor there and Mr. Tunstall, and 
were told that all that was possible had 
been done without effect, and that the 
end was a question of hours. The doc- 
tor described the various complications 
that had brought about this result to 
the two shocked and almost silent 
young people, while Mr. Tunstall wiped 
his spectacles and muttered indis- 
tinctly something about old neighbors, 
and having a great respect for Mr. 
Quince. 

Biddums, with her small wrinkled 
face, smaller and many years older 
than its wont, came out of the sick- 
room to hug Viola and receive Cara- 
doc’s kiss of greeting, and then to take 
care they had food to eat. 

“But how did he catch the cold?” 
asked Viola. 

“Why, it was all along of that there 
puppy. He went and lost hisself, and 
one night—Friday it were—Jem began 
to bark, and Mr. Quince he went out 
and listened, and heard ’un cry. *That’s 
Cornac,’ he said; ‘he’m in a trap.’ For 
you know, Miss Vi, there’s folks here 
as set they nasty cruel gins for rabbits. 
*Twas a wet night, blowing a hurri- 
cane, and up the fell and along the 
wood goes Master and Jem, and sure 
enough they found the pup and got him 
home, and Mr. Quince he got a chill; 
he’d a cold before, and this is the end 
of it. And he saw to his foot hisself, 


and now the last thing he said to me 
was, ‘How’s Cornac?’ 
sight of ’un.” 
Biddums cast an embittered glance at 
a lanky half-grown Marsdale that came 


I can’t abide the 
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limping in, adding, however, “But you'd 
best see to ‘un, Sir Crad, twill please 
your uncle.” 

“And where’s Jem?” 

“Jem, he don’t never leave his master:. 
Jem knows. His heart is broke.” 

And so, when Caradoc and Viola 
were allowed to go upstairs, Jem’s. 
rough head was lifted up as they came 
in, though he neither barked, growled, 
nor wagged his tail, only lay still at 
his master’s feet. 

Mr. Quince’s thin face was little al- 
tered, and there was still life in his fine 
gray eyes. He looked less bad than they 
expected; they had no knowledge or ex- 
perience to read the signs. 

He looked at Vi with gratification. 

“Good girl!” he said,.and received ber 
kiss and hand-clasp fondly. Then he 
sent her away with. Biddums, and said 
that he wanted Crad alone. 

The young man sat down by him, 
pale, and with an emotion he could 
hardly suppress. 

“Well. my lad,” Quince 
going home to take my wages. 
begin fresh.” 

“Uncle,” said Caradoc, mastering 
himself with difficulty, “you're all 
we've got, and you’ve done everything. 
for us.” 

“Ay?’ said Quince, with a curious in- 
terest. “I’ve had the ‘silent teachers’ 
in the woods and hills, and—I’ve made 
my peace. The parson says that no 
soul, man or woman, in Marsdale has 
been the worse for me, and he has asked 
me to take the Sacrament before I die. 
I did once, when I was confirmed at 
school—never since. But I'll do what’s 
thought right at the last.” 

“Yes, uncle.’” 

“I’ve forgiven my brother, for all— 
even for breaking your mother’s heart. 
I can’t judge him. Perhaps he did his 
best, as I have. But [ never forsook 
her.’” 

Caradoc could not speak, and after a 
minute his uncle went on. 


“Tm. 
You'll 


said, 























“I'd no faith in God or man, once,” 
he said, “when I came back, a broken 
man. But there is a Voice when one 
cares to hear.” 

“There is,’’said Caradoc simply; “I’ve 
heard it too.” 

“Then listen to it, my lad,” said 
Quince with more energy; “for your 
riches won’t keep you—from horses, 
and wine, and women, and you'll feel 
the delights of them all. You've got it 
all to come.” 

“Uncle,” said Caradoc, “Elsie Els- 
worthy is as good as my mother was, 
and she loves me, and that’s the hope 
of my life.” 

“Eh?’ said Quince, and with a re- 
vival of ordinary thoughts and powers 
he made Caradoc explain himself more 


fully. 
“Well,” he said, “it sounds right 
enough. I’m glad to hear it’; then 


he murmured something about taking 
eare of Biddums, and being glad he 
wasn’t left behind her, and poor old 
Jem; and then Caradoc knew he must 
talk no more to him. 

But shortly after, with the simplest 
and homeliest forms, the Holy Feast 
was spread for him, and with Caradoc 
and Viola and their faithful friend, he 
shared in the pledge of pardon and of 
love. 

No one thought of the other old 
friend, who lay curled up ciose in his 
own place. 

“Eh,” said the old clergyman, when 
he saw him afterwards, “he’d have 
prayed if he could. He knows a deal 
more about it all than we think.” 

Mr. Quince did not talk any more, 
and in the dusk of the evening, when 
soft airs were blowing through the 
valley and the setting sun had left a 
glow of red and gold behind him, he 
passed away in peace, and left in the 
hearts of the few who loved him a 
great blank. To Caradoc and Viola 
it was as if all the grief which had 
been half stifled by shock and change, 
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voice at last, 
and mingled itself with the new sor- 
row. 

Besides, in 
much more real love for 
than for their father, and he had min- 
gled much more with their present life 


and perplexity, found 


truth they had a 


their uncle 


than their brother had done. Their 
grief overwhelmed them at tirst, and 
old Biddums’ selfless love had no time 
to realize its loss as she comforted and 
tended them in the intervals of ren- 
dering the last offices to her life-long 
charge and of cherishing Jem, who had 
let himself be removed without a 
struggle. 

Viola revived with petting and feed- 
ing the dogs, and Caradoc, of course, 
had soon to rouse himself and take the 
lead in the arrangements. 

He gave orders that the same ar- 
rangements should be made for the 
funeral as for that of his father. What 
little Quince Crosby had possessed, the 
property of Greenhead Howe and its 
contents, his dogs, and his small sav- 
ings out of the annuity on which he 
had lived, he left to his niece Viola” 
on the condition that a home should be 
kept there for his faithful @iend Eliza- 
beth Penaluna, who was to remain 
there, if she wished, for the rest of her 
life. 

Caradoc looked through such few 
papers, as he found, and there, in a 
drawer by itself, he found a big sealed 
envelope labelled, “The Story of my 
Disgrace.” He looked at it for a 
minute in doubt, and then he took it 
in his hand and went into the kitchen, 
where Biddums sat by the fire with 
Jem on her knees. He thrust it into 
the hottest part of the fire. 

“Biddums,” he said, “I haven't read 
it. No one will ever know anything 
about the past now.” 

“It’s best forgot, sir,’ said Biddums 
calmly, “for it’s all wiped out.” 

“Biddums,” said Caradoc, “what will 
you do? Will you be housekeeper at 
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Cathrigg? You see, we can’t let Vi 
live here by herself, can we?” 

“No, sir, that ’ee can’t. *Twouldn’t 
be fitting. No. Sir Crad, I'm an old 
woman, and with your leave and Miss 
Vi's, I'll stay here. There’s Charlotte 
Wilson is a steady young person. She’d 
come and live with me, and go out to 
her work by the day. And if you'd 
please to engage her brother, John 
Henry, so that we could have a lad 
about the place, he’d wait on the dogs. 
Miss Vi won’t like the ‘Marsdales’ to 
be give up.” 

“But won’t you be lonely, Biddums 
dear?” 

“No, sir, not more than we must all 
come to. I’m glad Mr. Quince was 
took first, for he’d have been helpless 
without me. And if Miss Vi’ll leave 
old Jem here, it will be best for ‘un. 

The Sunday Magazine. 
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He’m too old, too, to be took to a 
strange place.” 

“We wouldn’t take him away for 
the world, and while the Hall is being 
done up you must put me up and do 
for me, now and again.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s what your uncle 
would have liked.” 

Quentin Crosby was buried at Kirk- 
Marsby on a day that was a complete 
contrast to that of his brother’s funeral 
—warm and sunny and still. Among 
the few wreaths laid on the coffin was 
one that Caradoc had received the day 
before, made all of monthly roses 
which had grown in the River Street 
garden, by Elsie’s own hands, looking, 
with its bloom and color among the 
more conventional tributes, like an 
earnest of life in the midst of death. 

Christabel Coleridge. 


(To be concluded.) 





WHAT ABOUT NATURAL SELECTION ? 


The “Origin of Species’ must always 
‘be an important study; Darwin and 
Wallace have made it a most fascinat- 
ing one. More than that, they have 
brought out of the region of theory 
into the region of proved fact their 
great position, that species have arisen 
in our world, not through creation in 
each fresh case, but through descent 
from other kindred species with varia- 
tion. The evidence of embryology, 
“vestigial traces,” and geographical 
distribution has rendered this indis- 
putable, in the opinion of practically 
every living scientist. Nevertheless, is 
it not time that students generally 
were more alive to the fact that the 
title of Darwin’s epoch-making book, 
“The Origin of Species by means of 
Natural Selection,” is a title which con- 
‘veys to us a very partial truth? Not 


only smatterers but specialists still con- 
tinue to speak, in magazines and news- 
paper articles, in club-rooms and class- 
rooms too, as if nothing was more in- 
contestable than the effect of Natural 
Selection, the struggle for existence, in 
producing all such varieties of species 
as we find. But the real truth is, the 
proved influence of Natural Selection 
is being written down as less and less 
every day. There are many converg- 
ing lines of proof, to all but one of 
which we can merely refer in passing. 
Dr. J. T. Cunningham, e.g., in his Sex- 
ual Dimorphism in the Animal Kingdom 
(1900), has shown that those variations 
which Natural Selection requires for 
working upon, if new species are to be 
evolved, seldom or never can be shown 
to arise until the conditions occur in 
which they are likely to be of impor- 














tance. In other words, it is not correct 
to speak, as Darwin does of “such 
variations as chance to arise.” And 
Dr. Marion Newbiggin, in Color in 
Nature (1898), has shown how great 
are the difficulties in the way of ac- 
cepting Natural Selection as the chief 
factor in the evolution of color in our 
flowering plants. 

But the aim of this article is to call 
pointed attention to the evidence of 
paleontology, the fossil facts. All Evo- 
lutionists honor paleontology with the 
lip; but, in actual practice, European 
Evolutionists as nearly as possible ig- 
nore it; or, at any rate, they never 
dream of giving pause to any of their 
theories, no matter how many fossil 
facts may be against them. American 
scientists, as a rule, are more careful. 
What one usually finds in any evolution- 
ary text-book of to-day is a few care- 
fully selected scraps which seem fa- 
vorable, whilst all the palzeontological 
difficulties are either gravely min- 
imized or elsecompletely ignored. Weis- 
mann, ¢.g., very rarely thinks it neces- 
sary to pay any attention to fossil evi- 
dence; there is no proof in the charm- 
ing biography of the late George Ro- 
manes that he ever gave one hour to 
paleontology; the articles in Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia almost invariably 
speak of the geological record as it is 
supposed to have been, not as it is 
actually known to be; and the count- 
less consulters of that most useful work 
of reference are kept in almost entire 
ignorance of paleontological difficul- 
ties. Haeckel and Huxley may be cited 
as notorious instances to disprove our 
statement; but Haeckel’s trees of De- 
scent are the product of a bold and 
biassed imagination, and are often in 
direct defiance of the facts as known, 
whilst the late Prof. Huxley, though 
always a chivalrous champion of Dar- 
win, never was, to his dying day, a 
convinced believer in the supreme ef- 
ficiency of Natural Selection; he al- 
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ways held serious doubts thereanent. 


Moreover, it was Huxley who said, 
“The primary and direct evidence in 
favor of Evolution can be furnished 
only by palzontology;” and our highest 
living authorities like Smith-Wood- 
ward strongly say the same. And yet, 
year after year, paleontology is prac- 
tically ignored, allowed no say; and 
Evolutionists seem to think that they 
find ample excuse for this ignoring by 
repeating the parrot cry about “the im- 
perfection of the Record,” as if Dar- 
win’s famous chapter written 43 
years ago was the infallible gospel of 
to-day. 

Now the plain truth is, all the diffi- 
culties which Darwin felt to weigh 
so seriously against his theory, so far 
as the fossil facts go, are difficulties 
which remain in nearly full force to 
this hour; whilst all the pleas which 
he urged in mitigation of the unfavor- 
ableness of the Record to his theory 
must either be swept away or else 
largely modified. We shall try to state 
the present actual position in a series 
of brief propositions, which will be 
found to stand at variance with a very 
large amount of the popular sup- 
position and assertion of to-day. 
The propositions are at any rate 
no hasty dogmata; they are the 
embodiment of a good many years’ 
careful survey of the whole available 
evidence. The statements will be 
made as briefly and popularly as pos- 
sible; but abundant evidence could be 
produced in support of them all. 

(a) The chief theorists, the most dar- 
ing @ priori philosophers of to-day, are 
not any of our metaphysicians, but our 
“Natural Selection” biologists; it is 
they, far more than theologians, who 
are to-day forsaking the good old in- 
ductive or Baconian method of arguing 
from the known facts. Prof. Poulton 
in his well-known British Association 
address, as president of the Zoological 
Section (1896), was as daringly @ priori 
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as St. Thomas Aquinas. Prof. J. A. 
Thomson, because he cannot point to 
the fossil facts that he wants, falls 
back upon “ad privri probabilities” and 
“problematical compromises.” * And 
Weismann tells us, without a blush, 
that it is “nothing but the power of 
logic” which leads him to give the su- 
preme place to Natural Selection. He 
does not profess to come within a 
thousand miles of a proof; but “it is in- 
conceivable that there could be yet 
another [principle] capable of explain- 
ing the adaptations, without assuming 
the help of a principle of design.” * 

(») The Geological Record to-day is 
not nearly so imperfect as is commonly 
supposed. It is far from complete, and 
often provokingly scanty; but as a rule 
it is a very fair Record to argue from. 
The serious exceptions are not numer- 
ous—viz., the lack of good specimens 
of plants before the Upper Old Red 
Sandstone, a strange absence of am- 
phibians all through the Secondary or 
Mesozoic rocks, and the scantiness of 
bird fossils in any strata. 

ic) The Record is not only very fair, 
but it is almost invariably a consistent 
one—i.e., When once a particular type 
of fossil appears it continues to show 
itself with fair regularity right on un- 
til it finally disappears. This consis- 
tency gives us not a little confidence 
in arguing. The clear,.exceptions are 
few; very seldom ought they to be 
pressed; if they are, it almost always 
adds perplexity to the Natural Selec- 
tionist—e.g., Prof. Seeley a short time 
ago told the Geological Society that 
he had discovered the bone of a flamin- 
go in Oolite strata much older than 
those which yield archwopteryz. Yet 
archevopteryr has been proclaimed far 
and wide as the most primitive of all 
birds, whilst the flamingo is a bird of 
the most highly developed’ type. 
Solms-Laubach, a very high authority, 


1 Chambers’ “‘Encycl.,”’ Art. ““Mammals.”’ 
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thinks he has seen a fragment of a leaf 
from the Carboniferous Limestone, 
which must belong to a cycad. Now 
fossil cycads are extremely plentiful, 
but only at and after the end of the 
Coal Age; and the present theory is, 
that cycads must have evolved from 
the ferns, through that new fossil 
group, the cycadofilices, of which traces 
are abundant, but none so early as the 
Carboniferous Limestone. 

(d) The many big gaps between the 
various geological systems, unrepre- 
sented by any strata, on which Darwin 
relied so much, can now be proved, in 
almost every case, to have no exist- 
ence. Somewhere in the crust of the 
globe to-day we can point to strata 
with a fair abundance of fossils, 
which, taken together, probably repre- 
sent the whole time that has elapsed 
from the bottom of the Cambrian to 
the present hour. There is no com- 
plete exception to this important state- 
ment; though something like a fair 
case can be made out for an utterly 
“lost interval” in Mid Cambrian days. 

(e) The time taken for the denuda- 
tion of older strata, and for the piling 
up of new strata, in either case extend- 
ing often to a thickness of several 
thousand feet, can scarcely have been 
so very long as once was thought. 
Numerous and careful measurements 
both of the rate of the deposit of mud 
and sand at river-mouths, and of the 
rate of erosion by river-currents, es- 
pecially those measurements made by 
the United States Geological Survey, 
tend to show that the age of our 
earth’s crust must be considerably less 
than once was thought; and this is 
strongly confirmed by the estimates of 
Tait. The enormous periods of time 
demanded by pure Natural Selection- 
ists like (Darwin), Wallace, and Poul- 
ton can no longer be granted. The 


longest period now contended for by 
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any first-class British geologist is 100,- 
400,000 years, which Sir Archibald 
Geike postulates only for two reasons, 
one based on rates of denudation, the 
other a pure begging of the question- 
because, as he puts it, nothing short of 
thac will suit any current theory of 
evolution.» He also speaks as if all 
evidence proved the “extreme slow- 
ness” of organic variation; whereas 
the evidence is simply overwhelming 
that, in a great many important in- 
stances, a new type varies with great 
rapidity just after it comes in, and then 
varies very little, often not at all, un- 
til it ceases to exist. If proof of this 
weighty point be demanded, it will be 
found elaborately in Prof. Shaler Wil- 
liams:of Yale’s admirable manual on 
“Geological Biology,” 1895. 

(f) Paleontology to-day, as always, 
refuses to concede any place of great 
importance to Natural Selection in the 
originating of species. Palzontology 
would hardly allow it even a second- 
ary place; it emphatically proclaims 
Natural Selection as of quite minor im- 
portance. The ordinary enquirer in 
Britain has practically no available 
source of information which he can 
understand, to give him the latest facts 
in fossil Botany. Our Encyclopedias 
give him almost no help, and our text- 
books are repulsively learned—or else 
totally silent. How then do matters 
stand? Modern palzobotanists are 
nearly agreed as to the doctrine of De- 
scent; they do not preach special crea- 
tion. But they furnish us with just 
next to no evidence at all of the work 
of Natural Selection in evolving new 
species of plants. Prof. Fontaine, of 
Virginia, has unearthed a good many 
“generalized” ‘or primitive-looking fos- 
sil leaves of dicotyledons, which seem 
to lead us back to the cradle days of 
dicotyledonous plants, in the Upper 
Jurassic; and Dr. Scott, of Kew, by 
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diligent use of ais microscope, thinks 
he is increasingly able to demonstrate 
for us intermediate or linking forms 
between ferns, cycads, araucarias, and 


the like. But there is little else to be 
said. 

(iy) The reason why such very confi- 
dent statements have been made about 
the process of Evolution, and such 
notable names as those of the late Pro- 
fessors Huxley and Flower freely 
quoted as irrefragable witnesses, is 
just this. The researches of men like 
Flower were almost entirely confined 
to the one section of the Tertiary mam- 
mals. These very clearly exhibit the 
action of Natural Selection in many 
cases; but none would have told us 
more readily than Huxley,‘ or, say, 
even such an extreme partisan as Os- 
car Schmidt, of Strassburg, that the 
vital laws or forces operative among 
Tertiary mammals are very far from 
being typical or regulative for the 
whole ladder of life, or even for the 
mammals themselves. The influence 
of Natural Selection on either the sec- 
ondary or the quaternary mammals 
seems to have been quite trivial and 
unimportant. Besides, the fossil facts 
offer most serious opposition to our 
giving any supreme place to Natural 
Selection even among the ‘Tertiary 
mammals. The facts lend practically 
no countenance to evolutionary theories 
in many cases where abundant evi- 
dence is hard to explain away. There 
are plenty of fossil. whales, e.g., but 
none which yield any support for 
Haeckel or Darwin; and very nearly 
the same could be said of the seals, si- 
renians, bats, or elephants. 

(h) The progress of discovery tends 
to make belief in Natural Selection 
harder, not easier. Thousands of new 
fossils are being discovered every year; 
but they almost invariably confirm the 
existing Record; very rarely indeed do 


‘Cf. his Presidential Address. 
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they furnish “missing links.” We shall 
be reminded of course of the Javan 
pithecanthropus, or “erect ape man”; 
but that is quite exceptional. Nor can 
we lay much stress on that “top of a 
cranium, two molar teeth, and a left 
thigh-bone” (we have no more); at 
least if we are to be guided by such an 
expert as Virchow. Then, just about a 
year ago or a little more, Dr. Andrews, 
of the British Museum, found in the 
FayOm Tertiary a jaw-bone, which 
seemed to belong to some primitive an- 
imal with a proboscis, and which might 
therefore furnish the sorely needed an- 
cestor for the elephant. But this early 
proboscidean was quite a little beast, 
and is found in a faunal region (Egypt) 
which shows little or no connection 
with the faunas of Central Europe and 
India, where the mastodon and ele- 
phant first appear. The mastodon ap- 
pears first, fully developed, in the Vi- 
enna basin (Upper Oligocene), in strata 
very little newer than this Faydm find, 
If to these two discoveries one adds 
the already noted discoveries among 
the Virginian dicotyledons, we have 
told the best that favors the Natural 
Selectionist, in the harvest of recent 
years. 

(i) On the other hand we have many 
recent discoveries which add heavily 
to the Natural Selectionist’s difficulties, 
if only he would look the facts fairly 
in the face—e.g., the discovery of the 
first certain insect, of by ne means a 
low type, an ancient cockroach it is, 
in the Lower Silurian of Normandy; 
and the awkward thing is, that we 
have no proper proof that dry land ex- 
isted any earlier, fit to maintain insect 
life. Then we have large gasteropods 
unearthed the other day away down in 
the Etcheminian, at a time when, to 
judge from the lamellibranchs found 
side by side (or indeed long after), 
mollusean life must just have been be- 
ginning. We have perfect air-breath- 
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type as any now existing, found in the 
Upper Silurian of the Pentland Hills, 
side by side with the most primitive,. 
eurypterid, fresh-water crustaceans, 
from which the Evolutionist supposes. 
that they sprang. The eurypterids are 
nowhere found any earlier, though they 
are found plentifully later. Then we- 
have the earliest fish, Cyathaspis, 
found seven years ago at the foot of 
the Upper Silurian, and by no means 
of an embryonic type; and there are 
very real difficulties in our way if we 
postulate any fish with hard parts 
much earlier. We have Ameghino’s 
large find of Miocene (?) whales, the 
earliest known, and yet as wha e-ii 

as any leviathan that swims the deep 
to-day. And so on; it would be very 
easy to lengthen the list. 

(k) Natural Science in 
has, by more careful study, tended 
rather to eliminate supposed “links” 
than to furnish “missing” ones. Epo- 
teris, “the fern of the dawn,” over: 
which the indefatigable Saporta fairly 
chortied with joy, is now finally pro- 
nounced a mineral; and Seward, of 
Cambridge, has lately played sad havoe 
with Saporta’s supposed embryonic an- 
giosperms; Hosaurus, the primitive rep- 
tile from the foot of the Carboniferous, 
which the theorist absolutely requires 
there, or earlier, is now admitted to be 
an amphibian. The mammal-like trityl- 
odon of the Trias is now ranked not as 
a primitive mammal, but a_ reptile. 
Huxley’s claim that squalodon and zeu- 
glodon give us aquatic carnivora transi- 
tional to the whale is no longer ad- 
mitted; and very few will now main- 
tain that either the deinocerata or cory- 
phodon can furnish us with a proper 
ancestor to the elephant. This list too 
could easily be extended. 

(1) Natural Selection has, of course, 
as we have already admitted, played 
some part in the development of life; 
but it is the part of the eliminator 
much more than of the creator. Clearly 
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—e.g., it has eliminated the teeth of the 
ancient birds, and the five toes of the 
ancestral horse; and a good many other 
like cases are well-known. But very 
seldom can it be proved that Natural 
Selection played the réle of a creator. 
Palzontology furnishes a vast body of 
proof, so wide and so varied as to be 
hard to gainsay, that a type appears 
perfect or almost perfect from the first; 
and if the earliest specimens do often 
look somewhat primitive or general- 
ized, the type’s acme is reached very 
early in the course of its history. One 
dare not argue much from our first 
known fossil eyes; all we can say is, 
the earliest known eyes—viz., trilobites’ 
eyes, are not simple but highly com- 
plex. One may insist much more 
strongly on the earliest fin, the earliest 
foot, and the earliest feather. These 
are all complete and normal from the 
start. There is not the vestige of a hint 
that they were evolved by Natural Se- 
lection. If they had been, the fossilif- 
erous strata underneath ought to have 
revealed such hints. Only those who 
do not want to know the actual condi- 
tion of the Record will venture to deny 
this. The most vulnerable case is that 
of the first feather, found, of course, in 
archeopteryx. It is quite perfect, and 
this old bird, the size of a crow, so far 
as we are aware, must have been able 
to fly as well as any crow to-day. 
But, it will be said, the Bird Record is 
notoriously imperfect. True; but we 
find three specimens of archwopteryr in 
that extraordinarily rich natural mu- 
seum, the lithographic limestone quar- 
ries of Solenhofen (Bavaria): side by 
side with these we find lots of bones of 
pterodactyls—i.e., winged reptiles. If 
any other birds had then existed it is 
highly probable that tenacious Solen- 
hofen would have entombed them also; 
a surmise confirmed by the fact that 
the earliest American birds occur on 
just about the same horizon, certainly 
not any sooner. 
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(m) The Plant Record cannot be 
forced into telling any different tale. 
We cannot prove that there was any 
proper dry land until near the close of 
Ordovician or Lower Silurian days; and 
there we find, by the banks of the Ohio, 
our first land-plants, simple yet fully 
differentiated club mosses (Sigillaria) 
and calamites. Ferns have always been 
specially adapted to fossilization, and 
our Fern Record, from the time it 
starts, right onwards, is a magnificent 
one. Mr. Robert Kidston, our highest 
British authority, will admit no true 
fern before the Upper Old Red; but 
there our first fern is already, accord- 
ing to him, a_ highly specialized and 
complex plant. Mr. Seward, the Cam- 
bridge lecturer, tells us quite frankly, 
the earliest known plants are not at all 
what the evolutionist would expect;’ 
and in many cases we can prove that 
they must have developed very sud- 
denly. Our Plant Record from Meso- 
zoic times is now an ample and varied 
one, gathered in all quarters, from 
Franz Josef Land and Spitzbergen 
southwards; it shows that monocotyl- 
edons were very rare all through these 
days, and then, just at the close of the 
period, they developed with a mighty 
rush; when, be it noted, there were al- 
ready plenty of the higher dicotyledons 
to compete with them in the struggle 
for existence. 

(n) It is notable that where the Rec- 
ord is at its best (except among Terti- 
ary mammals) the case for Natural Se- 
lection shows worst. Take, e.g., the 
Brachiopods or lamp-shells, whose rec- 
ord, for practical purposes, is nearly 
perfect, except just at their birth. It 
can be proved that Natural Selection 
has done almost nothing to improve or 
evolve the essential brachiopod type 
since the immensely remote Etche- 
minian (pre-Cambrian) period. It has 
been proved, that where changes do 
they suddenly and 
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through some distinct addition;®’ Nat- 
ural Selection has done very little save 
slightly to vary or modify the external 
features of the shell. Nor can it be 
said that Natural Selection has done 
anything material for the gasteropods; 
the large cap-of-liberty shells (Capulide@) 
in the Etcheminian can scarcely be 
surpassed to-day. The case of the 
cephalopods is even more striking. No 
shell-fish are more readily preserved 
than they, and we have tens of thou- 
saf@ids of specimens to study, of every 
age, since their cradle-days. The theory 
is, that the cephalopod is a developed 
pteropod or sea-butterfly, whose flaps 
or wings, it is said, have been brought 
together to form the funnel or siph- 
uncle characteristic of the cephalopod 
or cuttle-fish family. But the facts are 
these: abundant and fully developed 
pteropods are found in the Etche- 
minian; millions of years rol! by; then, 
not till the very close of the Cambrian, 
do we find one sure trace of a cepha- 
lopod. This is quite unaccountable, if 
pure, unaided Natural Selection be the 
chief actor in evolution. Prof. Hyatt 
in 1884 worked out some very interest- 
ing theories about the development of 
cephalopods. The common straight 
cones like orthoceras, he said, must be 
the primitive forms, then gradually 
were evolved the loosely-coiled ones, 
and by-and-by the closely coiled like 
the ammonite. Bvt all this was ren- 
dered to a large extent nugatory by 
the discovery soon after of the earliest 
full collection of cephalopods, in the 
Durness limestone (Sutherland), whick 
must run down to the very foot of the 
Ordovician, perhaps earlier; and here 
all varieties are already found in rich 
profusion. Nothing but confirmation 
of this is yielded by the ample Ordovi- 
cian Record in North America. Ortho- 
ceras probably was the original type, 
but thereafter development seems to 
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have come with a rush. It should have 
been remarked ere now, that the pre- 
Cambrian is no longer the blank, mys- 
terious abyss which it was to Charles 
Darwin, who reckoned himself war- 
ranted in drawing unlimited cheques 
thereon. The cheques which the actual 
pre-Cambrian Record warrant us to 
draw are only very occasionally of the 
kind which the Natural Selectionist de- 
sires. 

(0) It is undisputed that palzeontology 
gives no countenance whatsoever to the 
origin of the Vertebrate Sub-Kingdom, 
or any of its leading divisions, through 
Natural Selection. Attempts innumer- 
able have been made here; but over 
every one is already writ large the 
word Failure. The record all through 
is wonderfully good; and if slow, stum- 
bling, unassisted struggle for existence 
acting on chance variation was the 
chief agent, then, it may be asserted 
strongly, our Record would have shown 
at least some trace of it, in connection 
with the origin of the bony fish, the 
amphibians, the reptiles, the birds, the 
monotremes, marsupials, and higher 
mammals. But in every case the silence 
of the Record is complete. Each type 
appears fully differentiated at its start. 
Much talk has been made of lung fish 
like ceratodus as a link between fish 
and amphibian; but the anatomic dif- 
ferences between a lung fish and any 
animal like a frog are so serious, that 
almost no evolutionist makes the one 
ancestral to the other. They are forced 
to seek ancestors among the ganoid 
fish; but the unbridged gap between a 
ganoid, like the bony pike, and the first 
amphibian (a monster, frog-like beast, 
the labyrinthodont, an animal of a 
higher type than any amphibian now 
alive) is a gap immense. Much fuss 
has been made over archeopteryz too, 
as a very clear connecting link; so it 
is; but our best authorities like Seeley 
and Traquair reckon arch@opteryr as 
truly and essentially a bird, far re- 


























moved in most respects from any 
known reptile. 

(p) As a closing point, let the Natural 
Selectionist give careful attention to 
the noble record of the fossil fishes and 
the fossil reptiles. Among the fish he 
will find abundant mutation, but hardly 
any evolution or development. Lower 
Silurian strata teem with marine fos- 
sils, but not a trace of a fish. There is 
now no real gap in our record between 
Lower and Upper Silurian. It is well 
filled up at Llandovery, in the West 
and South of the United States, and es- 
pecially along the Gulf of Finland, 
where the first fish is found; and we 
now have Upper Silurian fish in our 
museums from eight different and 
widely scattered regions; Natural Se- 
lection simply cannot find the time 
it requires; for all the great divi- 
sions of the fishes appear, almost 
simultaneously, in Upper’ Silurian 
days, and it is not the lowest 
grade, the sharks, which appear first. 
The only seeming exceptions are the 
lung fish; but they are so very plentiful 
in the Lower Old Red Sandstone that 
it is practically certain they must have 
existed in the preceding period too. 
Reptiles present even greater difficulty. 
There are about ten divisions of the 
Reptilia; and if we accept the teaching 
of our ample record, we can tell within 
narrow limits when each division 
arose. We can see some clear traces 
of Natural Selection among the anam- 
odonts and perhaps the crocodiles; 
but, beyond this, the theory hopelessly 
breaks down among the hard facts. 
Each group appears suddenly and fully 
developed; there is no trace of slow 
evolution from group to group; and 
the earliest sure reptile, a lizard-like 
beast, palwohatteria, though of a gen- 
eralized type, is very distinctly a land 
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reptile, far removed from any known 
amphibian ancestor. But let our ear- 
nest enquirer, if he thinks fit, concen- 
trate hisattentiononone reptilian group 
alone, the Turtles and Tortoises, whose 
hard carapaces or back-shells are so 
singularly adapted for preservation. 
Let him read carefully what Smith- 
Woodward in his “Vertebrate Palzon- 
tology,” or Dr. Giinther in the “Ency- 
clopzedia Britannica” has to say about 
their fossil record; and if he still re- 
mains a firm believer in Natural Se- 
lection as the chief factor in the origin 
of species he must indeed be hard to 
convince. 

As Shaler Williams has so convinc- 
ingly shown, and as so devoted a Dar- 
winian as George Romanes practically 
admitted before the end, it is the in- 
ward powers of adaptation which are 
and always have been the chief factor 
in evolution. Environment, struggle 
for existence, use and disuse, and the 
like, only modify externals and unes- 
sentials, or at most eliminate; very sel- 
dom do we see them creating. And if 
this be granted, as surely as it ought 
to be, in view of the facts, there will 
need to be great changes and re-ad- 
justments in more departments than 
pure Biology. Mr. Benjamin Kidd in 
his last book, e.g., speaks’ as if there 
were nothing so indisputable as the 
efficiency of Natural Selection both in 
natural history and in the yet greater 
history of the human race, and pro- 
ceeds to develop important arguments 
therefrom. Very much too of the 
Higher Criticism of the Bible postu- 
lates the long, slow agency of a natu- 
ral evolution; and if this be not an 
universal truth, then the most plausi- 
ble foundation for the chief theories 
of Wellhausen, Stade, and their fol- 
lewers must dissolve away into a 
foundation of sand. 

James B. Johnston. 
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FINDING OF THE WHITE LAMA. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL A. F. MOCKLER-FERKYMAD. 


It is many years now Since the news- 
papers contained the following an- 
nouncement: “On the 21st of August, 
drowned in the Upper Indus River, 
while on a shooting expedition in La- 
dak, Harold Raymond Breakspear, 
Captain Bengal Lancers, only son of 
the late Major-General H. A. R. Break- 
spear, H.E.I.C. Forces, aged thirty.” 

The circumstances connected with 
Captain Breakspear’s death were made 
known to his relatives by the India 
Oftice (where full reports had been re- 
ceived from the officials in India), and 
may be described in a few words: The 
gallant Lancer had obtained = six 
months’ leave for the purpose of shoot- 
ing in the outer Himalayas; and his 
brother-officers had received from time 
to time letters from him containing de- 
tails of the excellent sport he was en- 
joying among the wild yak and Oris 
ammon. Towards the close of his leave 
a letter arrived announcing that he was 
marching towards Leh, and expected 
to be back with his regiment within a 
month. His leave, however, expired; 
and, as he had not returned, a special 
report was made of his absence. Then 
came a despatch from the British Resi- 
dent at Srinugger, forwarding another 
from the authorities at Leh, in which 
Captain Breakspear was reported as 
having been drowned in a tributary of 
the Indus near the village of Basgo. 
A court of inquiry had been held, and 
from the evidence elicited it appeared 
that on arriving at Basgo, on the way 
from Leh to Srinugger, a Bhoti shikari 
had come to the camp and told the 
Englishman that, by making a slight 
détour from the main route on the fol- 
lowing day, he could obtain some ex- 
cellent sport with two or three large 
Accordingly next morn- 


herds of ibex. 





ing Breakspear gave orders for his men 
to proceed to the forward camp, while 
he, going round with the Bhoti shikari 
to the ibex-ground, would join them in 
the evening. This he failed to do; but 
late at night a lama from the Basgo 
monastery came into the camp with 
the news that, from the upper story 
of the monastery, he had witnessed the 
accident which had happened to the 
Englishman and his shikari. They 
were crossing the jhula, or swinging 
bridge, which spans the gorge below 
the monastery, the shikari leading; and 
when about the centre the Englishman 
suddenly slipped, his whole weight be- 
ing thrown on to one of the handrail 
ropes, which snapped beneath the un- 
wonted strain, thus hurling the unfor- 
tunate man into the seething whirlpool 
below. Almost at the same instant the 
shikari met a similar fate, being jerked 
off his feet by the violent motion given 
to the bridge by the accident that had 
occurred bebind him. 

This evidence the lama repeated be- 
fore the court at Leh, and a second 
lama corroborated the statement, af- 
firming that he also had been a witness 
to the accident, and had himself mena- 
ed the broken rope on the following 
morning. It is perhaps needless to say 
that the bodies were never recovered, 
as the immense volume of water flow- 
ing under the bridge and the numerous 
rocks in the torrent made it more than 
probable that the two unfortunate vic- 
tims were speedily dashed to atoms. 
The court, having fully considered the 
evidence, came to the conclusion that 
there were no grounds for imagining 
foul play, though suspicions were 
aroused when it was known that, two 
days before the accident, a leather-cov- 
ered kilta containing the Englishman’s 
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personal belongings had been stolen 
from his tent while he was out shoot- 
ing. Every attempt was made to dis- 
cover the thief, and the empty <Kilta 
was eventually found lying in a rocky 
ravine; but its contents were never 
traced, neither was it known for cer- 
tain what it contained. The world ac- 
cepted the account of Captain Break- 
spear’s unfortunate end. His brother- 
ofticers mourned the loss of one who 
had been a thorough sportsman and a 
brave soldier, and two or three officers, 
following in his footsteps, visited the 
scene of the accident. But in a few 
years the whole affair had passed into 
the region of tradition. 

* * * a * * * 

The Himis Lamasery is well known 
nowadays to Englishmen visiting La- 
dak for its annual festival, at which 
usually two or three are present; and 
they are always accorded a hearty 
welcome by the priests, who seem to be 
much gratified at what they represent 
as an honor. The summer of 189-- was 
no exception to the rule, two young 
Indian civilians having accepted the 
invitation of the Wuzir of Ladak to 
accompany him to the festival. These 
were Keane and Gillmore, both of the 
Bengal Civil Service, and they were 
quartered in one of the lofty towers 
of the gompa set apart for guests. They 
had already been shown the wonders 
of the interesting monastery, and had 
just returned to their chamber, on this 
their first night, from witnessing a 
grand parade of masked lamas, when 
Keane’s Indian servant entered with 
the announcement that some one 
wished to speak to them. The stranger 
was immediately admitted, and proved 
to be a tall, thin priest, clothed in the 
red toga-like garment of the Dukpas. 
Advancing towards the Englishmen, 
his expressionless face telling them 
nothing, he silently knelt down and 
bowed his head to the ground at their 
feet; then assuming a sitting position, 
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he produced from under h:s clcthing a 
small bundle wrapped up in the same 
material. From the innermost folds he 
brought forth a letter, which he handed 
to Keane, muttering at the same time 
a few incoherent words. ‘The letter 
was written on rough brown bark- 
paper in a curious un-English-looking 
hand, but apparently by an English- 
man. It was addressed, “To any 
Englishman at the Himis Festival,” 
and its contents were mysterious to a 
degree. Kane read it aloud to his 
companion: ‘ 

“ITamsending this byafaithful friend. 
If it should reach the hands of an 
Englishman, I beg that he will grant 
my request, great though I know it to 
be. I am lying, at the point of death, 
several days’ journey from Himis, and 
my dying wish is to grasp the hand of 
a fellow-countryman once more. There 
is absolutely no danger in coming to 
me, and the bearer will be responsible 
for the safety of any one who shall be 
charitable enough to cheer my last 
hours. It is, however, neccessary, for 
reasons which I will explain after- 
wards, that only one person shall ac- 
company my messenger, and he must 
place himself fearlessly and entirely 
in the hands of his guide. He shall re- 
turn safely to Himis within a week at 
most.” 

The two men looked at each other in 
silence; the lama was staring blankly 
first at one man’s face and then at the 
other's. 

“Is that all?” asked Gillmore. 

“Yes,” replied Keane. “What do you 
make of it?” 

“Absolutely nothing. 
consult the Wuzir.” 

They motioned to the lama to remain 
where he was, and, taking the letter 
with them, they proceeded to knock up 
the Wuzir, who had already gone to 
bed in the next room. The Wuzir lis- 
tened intently to the whole story, then 
gravely shook his head. “It is extra- 
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ordinary,” he said. “I suppose it is a 
sahib shooting in one of the valleys; 
he has probably met with an accident. 
I will go and interview the messenger.” 
Ten minutes later he returned saying 
that he had failed to extract much in- 
formation from the lama, who referred 
him to the abbot of the gompu. Late 
as it was, the Englishmen persuaded 
the Wuzir to seek an audience of the 
abbot, and endeavor to solve the mys- 
tery. The lama accompanied him, and 
after an absence of upwards of an 
hour their footsteps were heard as- 
cending the long rock-cut staircase. 
The Wuzir’s face wore a troubled ex- 
pression, and to the eager inquiries he 
vouchsafed the reply, “The mystery 
remains as great as ever. I was forced 
to take an oath not to reveal all the 
abbot told me; but I amat liberty tosay 
that the reliability of the lama who 
brought the letter is unimpeachable; 
that an Englishman is dying in a dis- 
tant lamasery; that he is not a sports- 
man on a summer visit, but has been 
in the country for upwards of forty 
years. Of course you can, if you 
choose, send back a message by the 
lama, or if either of you will undertake 
the journey, I myself, knowing what I 
know, will vouch for your safety.” 
Keane and Gillmore sprang to their 
feet simultaneously, each asserting his 
readiness to accompany the lama; but 
as only one could go they tossed up, 
the choice falling on Gillmore. The re- 
sult was communicated to the lama, 
whose parchment-like face still showed 
no sign either of approval or the re- 
verse. He, however, turned to the 
Wuzir and addressed him in the Bhoti 
language, which the Wuzir interpreted 
briefly: “He wants to know if you can 
be ready in half-an-hour, as he says it 
is important that you should make a 
start before daybreak. He has three 
ponies waiting outside the walls of the 
gompa, two for riding and the other for 


light baggage as you want to 
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take; and you had better provide your- 
self with eatables for a few days, un- 
less you are prepared to live on the’ 
food of the country.” 

Gilmore agreed to be ready within 
the time, and he and Keane at once 
busied themselves with the prepara- 
tions, packing everything into two 
light bags. At 4 A. M. the little party 
was standing outside the walls, watch- 
ing the lama, by the dim light of an 
oil lamp, placing the baggage on the 
pack pony; five minutes later Gillmore 
had shaken hands with Keane and the 
Wuzir, and was riding along close be- 
hind his guide, wondering what was 
the meaning of it all. Never in his life 
had he experienced such a long and 
dark hour as the one before dawn on 
this morning. The track along which 
his guide was conducting him was 
strewn with large and loose stones, 
over which the ponies constantly 
stumbled; the morning was cold, and 
Gillmore was so sleepy that it was 
with the greatest difficulty he was able 
to sit in the saddle. At length a glim- 
mer of light commenced to appear in 
the heavens; then the country around 
gradually became visible. The lama 
was jogging along, with his left hand 
on the reins and his right assiduously 
twirling a prayer-wheel, an operation 
which he alternated with bead-telling 
during the greater part of the journey. 
The monastery was no longer in sight, 
since they had crossed over into a val- 
ley to the southwards, up which they 
had ridden for two weary hours. 

The scenery of this part of the Him- 
alayas is dreary and monotonous in the 
extreme; in all directions stretch long 
ranges of rock-strewn moun- 
tains, capped with eternal snow, and 
intersected by deep valleys, whose 
steep sides, in places almost perpendic- 
ular, descend to the torrent of snow- 
water which rushes between the mighty 
boulders lying in the bottom. It is all 
one vast interminable wilderness, un- 
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inhabited save by the small colonies of 
lamas, who have for countless ages es- 
tablished themselves in their almost 
inaccessible monasteries, often several 
days’ journey apart. 

For five continuous hours the three 
ponies picked their way over the rough 
path; then a halt was made for break- 
fast, while the sturdy little beasts were 
allowed to graze on what scant herb- 
age cropped up between the rocks. The 
lama was not an interesting compan- 
ion; and Gillmore was denied even the 
relief of conversation, the Bhoti know- 
ing no language but his own, which of 
course was unintelligible to the Bng- 
lishman. 

How many days this was to con- 
tinue he could not conjecture; but, as 
if reading his thoughts, the lama sol- 
emnly opened a bundle and handed him 
a letter similar in appearance to the 
first one. Its contents were brief: 
“This will be given to you by your 
guide when he considers that he has 
brought you to a spot from which it 
will be impossible to find your way 
back. I thank you most sincerely for 
undertaking the journey into the great 
unknown. Your first guide will leave 
you at the end of the first day’s march; 
the second guide at the end of the 
second day; the third guide will bring 
you to me on the third day. Do not be 
afraid of anything they may order you 
to do. It will be all necessary. The 
fast two guides will understand Hin- 
dustani. I trust I may be alive when 
you arrive.” 

The receipt of this note was a great 
consolation to the traveller; he knew 
now the approximate length of his 
journey, and he had the satisfaction 
of knowing also that on the morrow he 
would at any rate be able to talk. The 
guide had so far done his work well; 
the 
had 
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trace his steps to Himis alone. The 
track was often quite invisible, and 
passed now to the eastward, now to 
the westward, though the general di- 
rection of the day’s march was south. 
The same bare country was traversed 
throughout the day, and by sunset the 
traveller estimated that he must have 
covered nearly fifty miles; but where 
or when the lama intended to halt for 
the night he had no idea. Darkness 
came on apace, but still there was no 
sign of the end of the tedious ride; 
then, without warning, the guide set 
up a weird and loud wailing, which 
echoed again and again from side to 
side of the deep valley. In time came 
an answer back out of the depths of 
the gloom, and again all was silent, as 
the march was continued. Suddenly a 
sharp voice rang out like a sentry’s 
challenge, and the lama replied; then 
a figure issued from behind a rock, and 
a hurried conversation took place be- 
tween the new-comer and the guide. 

After a while the two men ap- 
proached Gillmore, and signed to him 
to dismount; no sooner had he done so 
than a twisted fibre rope was tied 
round his waist, and the guide gave 
forth a long dismal cry resembling the 
night-call of the jackal. The rope 
tightened, and the astonished English- 
man instinctively raised his hands 
above his head and clutched the cord 
by which he was now suspended in 
mid-air. What was about to happen 
to him he knew not; but he felt that 
he was being pulled rapidly and stead- 
ily upwards. The sensation was not 
altogether unpleasant, though the rope 
was somewhat rough to his hands and 
tight round the waist. Towards the 
end of this adventurous ascent the mo- 
tion became more rapid, and at last, 
to Gillmore’s intense relief, felt 
himself seized by half-a-dozen hands, 
and his half-numbed body was laid on 
the floor of a room while the rope was 
untied. 


he 
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‘Ihe chamber in which he found him- 
self was well lighted and bright, and 
he was received by a pleasant-looking 
lama, who told him in Hindustani that 
this was to be his room for the night. 
Gillmore was delighted at being able 
to talk again, and plied his host with 
numerous questions. The answers he 
received were short but satisfactory, 
though he was unable to discover the 
name of the lamasery at which he had 
arrived, who the mysterious English- 
man was, or where he would be found. 
He was well looked after, and was 
given a good dinner, with a plentiful 
supply of chong, and a comfortable bed 
for the night, his new friend warning 
him, on taking his leave, that he would 
be aroused before daybreak, and that 
the following day's journey would be a 
long one. 

The night’s rest was all too short, 
and it seemed as if hardly an hour had 
passed when Gillmore felt himself 
shaken gently, and the lama, standing 
over him, bade him get up and dress. 
With the rope secured round his waist, 
he departed from his strange lodging 
as he had come, being slowly lowered 
down the precipitous cliff, which stood 
out above him in the descent bold and 
black against the starlit sky. At the 
bottom the ponies stood ready saddled. 
The rope, when released from his body, 
passed swiftly up the cliffside, to come 
down again immediately with the Hin- 
dustani-speaking lama—the guide for 
the day’s journey. 

As on the previous day, the ride was 
over rough and stony ground, though 
the monotony was relieved to some de- 
For a Tibetan, 
loquacious, 


gree by conversation. 
the lama was decidedly 
and, having formed one of a party that 
had been despatched to India on a re- 
ligious mission some few years before, 
was in a measure enlightened and in- 
telligent. He 
freely with 


religion 


and, 


discussed his 


‘tthe Englishman: 


though only belonging to the working 
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or worldly class of lama, he appeared 
to be well versed in matters w.th which 
his spiritual brethren alone concerned 
themselves. Towards evening the path- 
Way suddenly descended into a wide 
valley watered by countless streams 
from the mountains; a rich verdure 
spread for several miles, and parties 
of red-clothed lamas were busily en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. This, 
the guide said, was known as the Gold- 
en Valley, and belonged to two lama- 
series situated at a distance of several 
miles. At the far end the streams fell 
into the lake lying in a basin hemmed 
in on all sides by high mountains; and 
beyond this point there appeared to be 
no passage. 

“We leave the ponies here,” said the 
lama, turning to his companion. “You 
are now about to enter the Stronghold, 
which no stranger is allowed to enter 
under any pretext whatever. In your 
case, however, a special permit has 
been granted by the Holy Shooshok, 
in consideration of the object of your 
journey, and you will be passed over 
the frontier blindfolded and carried by 
the guard. Fear nothing. I will see 
that no harm comes to you.” 

The two men then dismounted, and 
the Bhoti, drawing two strips of put- 
too from his saddle-bag, told Gillmore 
that his instructions were to tie his 
hands behind his back, as well as to 
bandage his eyes. This done, the same 
weird jackal-cry that he had heard on 
the previous evening echoed among the 
hills, and on the instant a succession 
of similar calls, mingled with the loud 
barking of dogs, answered from every 
direction. An interval of several min- 
utes passed; then came the sound of 
voices, followed by a number of ques- 
tions, to which the lama-guide replied. 
Everything was apparently  satisfac- 
tory, and the Englishman felt himself 
lifted off the ground by two or three 
strong men, to be immediately carried 
what seemed to be a 


rapidly along 

















fairly level though rough road. In ten 
minutes or so he was set down again, 
and a long discussion took place be- 
tween his carriers, resulting in his be- 
ing seized by the legs and hoisted aloft 
to sit on the shoulders of two men 
walking side by side. What this new 
mode of progression meant it was hard 
at first to discover; but after a while 
the astonished Gillmore learned by the 
sound that the bearers were wading 
in deep water. Suddenly the air be- 
came chilly and raw, and the splash- 
ing of the water reverberated in what 
was undoubtedly a subterranean cham- 
ber. The air grew colder and colder 
as the journey continued, and it was 
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with no small amount of comfort that, 


after rather more than  half-an-hour, 
the traveller found himself standing 
on dry land in a warmer atmosphere. 
His troubles were not yet over, how- 
ever, for he was again carried up a 
steep incline for some considerable dis- 
tance, and then down again for almost 
a similar distance, after which he was 
placed gently on a rock in a sitting po- 
sition. He heard the sound of his 
bearers’ footsteps rapidly fading 
away; then, when all was quiet, the 
lama-guide spoke to him, and untied 
the cloths which bound his hands and 
eyes. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE OTHER HALF. 


All of us have known learned men. 
They were perhaps more numerous in 
the days when they, who received our 
adoration, and we, who willingly of- 
fered it, were young together, for the 
ruthless years weeded them out, and 
some of them died, and most of them 
found their true level; but a picked few 
proved to be in sober fact head and 
shoulders above the crowd. Once they 
held forth while we listened, once they 
took high degrees while we envied, 
once they carried off prizes and fellow- 
ships while we applauded, then they 
wrote books which we purchased, and 
now they are professors or curators of 
European fame, and we send our sons 
to sit at their feet. 

Now and then we see them. For old 
time’s sake the professorial sanctum is 
open to us, and we sit with the grave 
kindly man, our contemporary and fel- 
low-student in the old days, with curi- 
ously mixed feelings, wavering from 
the pleasure of old intercourse renewed 





to a queer feeling that we shall pres- 
ently be cross-questioned on the sub- 
ject of chapel neglected or lectures 
foregone in a higher interest. How fa- 
miliar the room is! In it used to sit 
another don, long since passed to his 
account: its occupant is changed, but 
the room itself is the same. The walls 
are hidden behind well-lined shelves; 
books lie on the table, books are on the 
floor—books which are the professor’s 
property, books from the great library 
close at hand. In the spaces between 
the books are dusty manuscripts, and 
grimy proof-sheets awaiting correction. 
Everything speaks of learning and of 
ample means to satisfy the most raven- 
ous appetite for knowledge that even 
2 professor can boast. We do not stay 
long. for the great man has his time 
fully occupied. Presently he will be 
sailing majestically in cap and gown 
to the lecture-room, or, in the interests 
of discipline, he will be interviewing an 
immature student, or he will be serving 
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on some committee of management in 
the college, or he will be wrestling with 
the actualities of finance in their rela- 
tion to the University chest, for he is 
concerned not only with the education 
of youth by tongue and pen, not only 
with the demolition of pet theories of 


brother scholars in divers countries, 
but also with the detailed management 
of men and affairs in his little world. 

Perhaps, as we wander down the 
staircase and through the old quad- 
rangle on our way to the station to be 
whirled back to the rush of London, 
we may think that our old friend 
might be the better for a few months 
of life at the heart of things. It seems 
almost irreverent to suggest it, but can 
we resist the impression that he is just 
a little out of touch with the interests 
and passions of the workaday world, 
that he is growing too—let us choose 
a kindly word—too academic? 


The quiet college courts have van- 
ished; dons, students, chapels, libraries, 
scholarships, professors, what have 
they to do with this working-class 
street? On one side of the road a huge 
tobacco factory towers overhead, on 
the other is a dingy building, much in 
need of paint, inscribed “Institute and 
Working-men’s Club.” At this hour of 
the evening it is well occupied, as we 
can see for ourselves on our way 
through billiard-rooms and up narrow 
staircases to the reading-room near the 
top of the house. This is occupied by 
Mr. Walters, who is perusing the even- 
ing paper. Of Mr. Walters—that is not 
his real name, but no matter—there is 
something to be said. Whatever else 
he may be, he is not too academic; he 
is very much indeed in touch with the 
actualities of the world. He is some 
forty or forty-five years of age, his hair 
and his pointed tuft of beard are raven 
black, with a stray silver thread here 
and there, face is ruddy 
tanned; he peers earnestly at you with 


his and 
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the fixed gaze of the short-sighted, his 
manner is brusque, his way with 
strangers is a little disconcerting, and 
after you have talked to him for about 
five minutes you will have determined 
to plumb his mind or perish in the at- 
tempt. Well, here are some facts about 
him. He is a sert of foreman in a large 
vegetable and herb warehouse near 
Covent Garden. Once he was a green- 
grocer’s assistant, and kept his situa- 
tion for many years. He might have 
been there still had not his employer 
decided to open on Sundays, and de- 
cided, too, thet his assistant should do 
the Sunday work. In five minutes the 
situation was vacant, and Mr. Walters 
was out of work, for he has views on 
the day of rest as on other matters and 
he is not in the habit of allowing mere 
consequences to affect those views. He 
earns, perhaps, thirty shillings a week, 
spends half of this on rent, and with 
the other half maintains his wife and 
family respectably, supports generously 
those things which come his way, and 
are in his opinion, worthy of support, 
keeps out of debt, and buys books. He 
used to live ina block of Peabody build- 
ings in much comfort and at moderate 
rent. The Peabody trustees have certain 
necessary regulations to prevent over- 
crowding. Only a certain number of 
souls are permitted te occupy a given 
number of rooms. A friend of Mr. 
Walters died, leaving an unprotected 
orphan child. Mr. Walters adopted the 
child, thereby raising the number of 
inmates in his flat above the standard. 
That is why he now has to pay more 
highly for less accommodation  else- 
where; but he had views on the appli- 
cation of the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan in these latter days, and such 
things as mere consequences do not in- 
terfere with Mr. Walters’s views. It 
has been said that he buys books; the 
nature and extent of his library would 
surprise you. It has been purchased 
for the most part in sixpenny monthly 
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parts, which is an expensive method 
but one which avoids the payment of 
an unattainable lump sum. When com- 
plete,each volume is handsomely bound 
and lovingly read. Mr. Walters once 
read “Josephus” (in a translation), and 
occasionally devours page after page 
of an encyclopedia to extend his gen- 
eral knowledge. He would gladly give 
five years of his life for the free run 
of our professor’s study, with the pro- 
fessor at his elbow to guide him. Now 
we are getting a clue to his soul. Mr. 
Walters is a professor born in the 
wrong sphere. With half the chances 
that reader and writer have thrown 
away he would have been a savant; 
alas! the beggars at our gates can eat 
only our bread crumbs, our idle hours 
and our lost opportunities evade their 
grasp, hunger they never so sorely. As 
it is, he reads his books with no one to 
guide him, he believes the articles 
which he finds in the ephemeral pub- 
lications that are issued to tickle his 
palate and catch his half-penny, he ab- 
sorbs vast masses of information which 
there is little hope of his digesting, be- 
cause the acid juices of criticism are 
largely denied to him. With all this he 
is essentially a practical man and a 
man of business, as you would speedily 
discover if you discussed with him the 
news of the day, or if you could see 
and hear him at the meeting of the 
lodge of the friendly society to which 
he is attached, or if you could enter into 
the detailed workings of the club in 
which he is now sitting. Once in the 
year he gets a fortnight’s holiday. This 
he spends in the heart of the country 
(it is his ambition to explore the whole 
of England on foot), and this is how he 
passes his days there. He rises with 
the sun, swallows an early breakfast, 
pockets his dinner, eud disappears. At 
sunset he returns, having. exhausted 


the long summer day in tramping over 
miles of country, hunting for flowers, 
weeds, butterflies, views, all that na- 
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ture has to offer, and storing his mind 
and memory with beautiful things 
which will enrich his old age, even if 
he spends it in the workhouse, which 
God forbid! 


To think of professors and of quiet 
gray colleges is to be caught in mem- 
ory’s most delicious snares, and inevi- 
tably to be led a willing captive wher- 
ever she would take us. Friendships, 
escapades, contests, triumphs, failures— 
we drift aimlessly through the old time, 
Then the men we knew march in pro- 
cession before us, and insensibly a 
shadow begins to fall upon the picture, 
because some of them bring their trag- 
edies with them. Those who could 
never be brought to see life with seri- 
ous eyes, what happened to them when 
the splendid years were gone? Some 
were mere sponges afterwards as be- 
fore, and lived contentedly upon the 
fruits of the labor of those who had 
gone before them. Some, for whom a 
kindly fate had made no such provi- 
sion, woke up to a drudge’s life. Some, 
the animals, after exhausting fathers’ 
endurance and breaking mothers’ 
hearts, went abroad to—well, perhaps 
to drive hansom cabs in the Australian 
bush. Let the vision go. They had their 
chance, they had their time; they flung 
away the one and made the most of the 
other; now they pay the price to the 
uttermost farthing, while others tread 
merrily in their footprints. 

The type is repeated in other ranks 
of society. There are wild sparks also 
among your working men, who are 
charming and gay for a while (though 
their time is short), and then rapidly 
degenerate and join the ranks of those 
who were “born tired.” They live with- 
out scruple upon the scanty wages of 
their parents and, later, upon the earn- 
ings of their wives. Their occupation 
is to be out of work, and to look for 
the job which is never found. They be- 
gin to stoop and to slouch, and to lose 
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the firm look and steady carriage of the 
self-respecting man. Sometimes they 
take up their abode in the werkhouse 
and drag out their days there, some- 
times they remain shiftless and thrift- 
less burdens at home, sometimes they 
spend long hours between two boards 
which invite the passers-by to dine at 
somebody’s restaurant, or to go and see 
somebody else in the latest farce, or to 
buy somebody's poems, sometimes they 
make the streets hideous with senti- 
mental hymns sung out of tune. 

Not every man whose boots are burst, 
whose clothes are frayed, who eagerly 
volunteers to lift your box on to your 
cab or to do any casual job belongs to 
the army of ne’er-do-weels. Occasion- 
ally a good man meets with reverses; 
if he be a good man indeed he will do 
anything and everything to earn an 
honest penny, which penny when 
earned he will take to the thrifty wife 
at home. Such a man, well known to 
the present writer, met with a series 
of misfortunes through no fault of his 
own. Things were hard enough to 
break down the average man, and the 
wolf was very near the door; but our 
friend hired a barrow, was off and 
away to the country before dawn to 
grub up fern and other roots to sell in 
the streets, and somehow he tided over 
the difficult time. He and his like are 
not easily beaten; such men in all 
classes are the backbone of the nation. 


Among the varied types of men, the 
man who is always fit is as familiar as 
any. He keeps himself before our eyes, 
not because his class is numerous, but 
because he radiates energy. He rows 
in the ’Varsity boat, he climbs in the 


Alps, he rides, he runs, he is a crick- 
eter, and in all these things he excels. 
Even in business, in the office, in court, 
in the schoolroom, he makes his pres- 
ence felt, for he carries with him a ro- 
bustness which suggests the mountains 
or the moors in the midst of the most 
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incongruous surroundings. The strong 
man always receives a tribute of ad- 
miration, not unmixed, it may be, with 
a tribute of vague discomfort, from the 
less gifted. 

Come and see strong men at work in 
an unfamiliar scene. Our way lies 
down a broad thoroughfare lighted by 
the gas standards of the streets, and, 
still more effectually, by the flaming gas 
in the shop windows. There are some 
wild regions at the back of this broad 
road, and it would go ill with the 
neighborhood should the light fail. It 
will not fail. Day by day, night by 
night, year in, year out, strong men, 
most of them imported from the coun- 
try, are making London’s gas that the 
world may turn night into day. We 
are going to see them at their work. 
We turn here down a side street, 
through the main gates, along dimly 
lighted ways, past huge structures 
which tower into the sky, across bare 
spaces, warily avoiding giant pipes, 
past warehouses, engine-rooms, carpen- 
ters’ shops, smithies, sheds full of carts, 
mountains of coke, till at last we find 
ourselves in a large whitewashed room. 
A dozen men are resting here for a 
little while between the shifts. The 
place is heated by a huge fire on which 
tea is being boiled and suppers cooked. 
The men are dressed for their work in 
flannel shirts, rough trousers, heavy 
boots, and wide-awake hats whose 
broad brims can be turned down to 
shield the eyes. Their everyday clothes 
are put away in the lockers that line 
the walls. Huge leather’ gloves, 
smirched with tar and grimy with coal, 
lie on the rough table where some are 
playing dominoes or shove-half-penny 
to while away the time. In an adjoin- 
ing room is a long trough full of hot 
water which looks as if it had been 
well washed in. Time is up, and they 
troop out of the door, we with them, to 
a long gallery paved with iron, lined on 
one side with coal bunkers and on the 














other with innumerable iron doors from 
which an overpowering heat streams 
upon us. Everywhere is the smell of hot 


iron. The place is full of dark shaa- 
ows, and the air is thick with steam and 
dust. Above our heads labyrinths of 
serpentine pipes coil themselves away 
and away till they are lost to sight. 
One of the men, with a curt word of 
warning to us, seizes mysterious han- 
dles and wrenches open one of the 
many iron doors. Long tongues of 
flame leap out at him, but of these he 
takes no notice. With a mighty effort 
he raises an iron bar some ten feet 
long, urmed at one end with a huge 
rake; this he introduces into the fur- 
nace, and with it rakes out the ex- 
hausted coal, which has been baking 
for hours. Somebody has opened a 
trap-door at our feet, and the brawny 
giant with the rake deftly shoots the 
masses of glowing coke into the yawn- 
ing mouth, by which it descends into 
a row of waiting trucks below, to be 
earted away, and extinguished and 
cooled with a water spray. The heat 
is terrific, for other men are doing the 
same thing all round us, and the 
gloomy air shines with the throbbing 
light of the open furnaces. The trap- 
doors are shut again, the rake, red hot 
now, is laid aside, and the man nearest 
to us has seized an enormous iron cork- 
screw with which he cleans the boiling 
tar from the mouths of certain pipes 
inside the furnace doors. Sometimes 
jets of tar shoot out and splash upon 
a part of his bare arm, which is un- 
protected by those gloves, but he goes 
on grimly with his work. Now the 
clearing and the cleaning are finished, 
and, at the risk of sudden blindness, 
we peep into one of the retorts. It is 
but a glimpse that we dare to secure, 
but we see that the retort is a white- 
hot tube some fifteen or eighteen feet 
long, about a yard in diameter, and 


epen for the moment at both ends. 


From each end it has been raked out, 
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and now it lies hungrily waiting to be 
fed. Three men close to us have seized 
what looks like a cheese scoop, 
some eight feet long, with an iron bar 
for a handle, and are filling it with 
about a hundredweight of coal dust 
from the bunkers. The clang of iron 
on the iron floor is heard from the other 
side of the retorts, and is responded to 
by a similar signal from our side. In- 
stantly one of our neighbors lifts up 
the end of the long shovel, the other 
two slip a bar of iron under it, the 
three heave it shoulder high and run 
it at full speed into one of the retorts. 
With a dexterous twist the man in 
charge turns it upside down, leaving 
the coal in the heart of the retort, 
whence it at once vomits smoke and 
flame. Already the shovel is full again, 
and is at once discharged into the re- 
tort. Happily, its entrance seems to 
choke for a moment the licking fires. 
Once more the process is repeated, then 
the iron door is slammed to and made 
fast. All this is done at lightning pace, 
for if the party on the other side who 
are charging their half of the retort get 
their door closed first, all the stray 
flames will spurt out of our end, Not 
unnaturally we make it our aim that 
our door shall be the first to shut. No 
time to rest or think, though the sweat 
pours down in torrents, and the place 
is like the Pit. This time the retort is 
on the level of a man’s hips, and the 
door is immediately below the one 
which has just been slammed and 
made secure. Now this mouth too is 
fed, and a rush is made to the lowest 
one, at the height of a man’s knees. 
Surely this is the last! No, three more 
retorts are charged, and three more 
after that; then the toilers hurry away 
to refresh their drouthy selves. They 
have done the whole thing in twenty 
minutes, thus adding ten minutes to 
the time of rest allowed them. Eight 
times they come and do this work: 
eight times they retire, the work being 
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done; then they go home to bed, know- 
ing that London’s supply of gas is se- 
cure for some hours to come. 

Once an enthusiastic philanthropist, 
who thought he would like to know by 
experience how men worked, laid aside 
his superfluous clothing and lent a 
hand. He cleaned out his share of re- 
torts and helped to re-charge six of 
them. Then he staggered away, and 
it took him three weeks to wash the 
coal dust out of his skin. 


The right time to pay a visit to the 
old college after the years have gone by 
is during the long vacation, on the oc- 
casion of Founder’s Day. Some mea 
go to see their sons in May week, but 
the sorrows outweigh the joys. Only 
the porter at the gate remembers their 
faces, and to read strange names on 
the stairs, and to see strangers filling 
the hall and the quadrangle, brings a 
bitter drop into the cup which had 
promised to be sweet. In the long va- 
cation the strangers are dispossessed. 
The authorities, with kindly tact, invite 
men of the same year. After the first 
shock of meeting, and realizing that 
this one with gray hair and portly 
frame was once a Rugby international, 
and that one with the clerical stoop 
once stroked the college eight, while 
the third, whose face is so d‘* ‘y fa- 
niliar, was once an intimate friend, 
the years drop away like the dead 
leaves of autumn. Surely there is no 
change in the old faces! “My dear 
fellow, I should have known you any- 
where; you don’t look a day older,” is 
said with perfect conviction on every 
side. Threads are picked up precisely 
where they slipped from our hands at 
the beginning of the last and most en- 
during “Long”; as the swift momerts 
fly the old battles of senate house and 
river are fought over again round the 
hospitable board in the well-known 
hall. Ah, it is good to live again in 


such a past, even if it be but for a few 
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hours, and to know that there is no life 
like college life! 


The trams are rolling grumblingly 
down the miry street. Mean shops and 
flaring public-houses light up its dirt 
and narrowness more effectually than 
the gas supplied by a thrifty corpora- 
tion. The reek of a fried-fish shop 
drives the unwary stranger hastily 
across the road into the arms of the 
reek of too much humanity. A narrow 
door leads into a dim passage; over- 
head is inscribed the legend, “Beds for 
single men, sixpence a night, three shil- 
lings a week.” Every room on every 
floor of the house, with the exception 
of a small one on the ground floor, is 
filled with beds. It is half-past nine at 
night. Down below is a large kitchen 
furnished with a few rough tables, a 
number of strong wooden forms, and 
one or two broken chairs. The gas 
flares, the air is thick with pungent 
tobacco smoke, a huge coke fire glows 
fiercely in the large grate. The walls 
are whitewashed and are decorated 
with pictures of heroes of the old prize- 
ring, of modern pugilistic champions, 
and of shining and extinguished music- 
hail stars, varied by vilely executed 
prints of stale tragedies from low peri- 
odicals. There are men. Most of them 
are having a frugal supper of fried fish 
from the shop opposite, or of bloaters 
freshly toasted at the coke fire, or, if 
the eaters are in funds, of more sub- 
stantial fare; others, having supped or 
being supperless, are smoking over 
well-thumbed evening papers. In a cor- 
ner, seated in a wooden armchair, is a 
powerfully-built man; he is the “dep- 
uty,” who keeps the king’s peace in the 
place, levies the rent, and evicts the 
unsatisfactory. The little back room 
on the first floor is his and his wife’s. 
She, for her part, keeps the whole place 
clean, while he is the link between the 
landlord (whose identity is hard to dis- 
cover), the lodgers, and the police, who 




















are supposed to supervise the place. A 
clergyman from a neighboring church 
is seated smoking on the soundest of 
the chairs. He has already read a 
short passage of the Bible aloud, and 
said a few words about it to indifferent 
listeners; now he is trying to make 
himself agreeable and to enter into 
light conversation with the men. On 
the whole they are more or less 
friendly. When he first came and asked 
if he might be allowed to come one 
evening a week for half-an-hour or so, 
some of them gave a surly assent, one 
or two tried what could be got out of 
him in hard cash, and, on failing, left 
him severely alone for the future, and 
most ignored him altogether. That was 
some time ago; now they have grown 
accustomed to him, and two or three 
willingly chat with him about most 
things other than religion, while the 
majority sit and say nothing, though 
they seem to listen. When the two or 
three conversationalists are away, the 
talk is very one-sided and soon sinks 
into silence, so that the visit on these 
occasions is apt to be brief. 

It is a “common lodging-house,” and 
not anunfavorablespecimen of its class. 
The men who live there are either bach- 
elors or widowers, or husbands who 
have deserted their wives and families. 
In the daytime they are or are not em- 
ployed in casual labor, according as 
luck will have it; at night they return 
to their hotel. There are other lodging- 
houses of much the same appearance 
but of infinitely worse character. Some 
are dens of thieves; others, where men 
and women share the house, are dens 
of iniquity. A few are really good; the 
majority are merely dreary. 

It may not be good for man to live 
alene, but there are forms of college 
life which offer but an imperceptible 


shade of improvement upon loneliness. 

It is but a step from college to public 
school, for most men come up to the 
former from the latter. 


There is some- 
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words 
He 


about those 


thing emotional 
“public school” to an Englishman. 
thinks of sayings about Waterloo and 


Eton, he remembers “Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays”—surely the best and truest 
account of school ever written—and he 
thinks that these great schools have 
made England what she is. But after 
all England is many things, and public 
schools are many-sided. There is a side 
to life there which is sometimes ig- 
nored or forgotten, but looms very 
large to certain sensitive souls. 

A small room, four feet by six feet 
perhaps, with a blazing fire, lighted 
candles, and closed window. Round 
the walls are a few sporting prints and 
cheap oleographs; a bracket or two and 
the mantelpiece are decorated with 
chipped china; a large cupboard full of 
school books is fastened to one of the 
walls. In a wooden armchair sits a 
small boy reading. He has only just 
sat down, for he has not been quite so 
careful of the study fire which is to 
keep warm the sixth-form boy for 
whom he fags as he evidently is of his 
own hearth, and consequently he has 
just spent an anxious ten minutes in 
begging hot coals and candle-ends from 
neighbors, to be drawn up into a blaze 
by means of a duster hastily snatched 
from the matron’s room, Success has 
crowned his efforts, and a_ glorious 
stench of melting candles and burning 
dusters awaits that sixth-form boy 
when he saunters leisurely back to his 
study. No matter, the fire is burning, 
and the fag’s conscience is at rest. So 
he sits cosily in his sanctum, and is in 
a moment far away from the realitites 
of life, wandering wherever Gustave 
Aimard or Kingston will lead him. 

Suddenly he is startled by the door 
being violently flung open. A large 
form fills the doorway, and a heavy 
hand is laid npon his shoulder. “Go 
and tell Jones that you love him, and 
give him a kiss,” says the newcomer. 
Now the newcomer is one of the bullies 
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of the house, and a thorough-paced 
blackguard, and Jones, his intimate 
friend, is his moral counterpart. The 
difference between them is that where- 
us the one is of the wild bull type, the 
other is like a venomous snake. The 
youngster quakes, stammers, grins mis- 
erably, and tries to wriggle out of the 
situation. The result is that his head 
is cuffed, and that he is dragged out 
into the passage and assisted on his 
way by a well-directed kick that seems 
to shatter his spine. “Go on, you —— 
little fool, and tell him that you love 
him!” So he goes, and the reception 
that he meets with when he timidly 
knocks at Jones’s door and _ says, 
“Please, Jones, Barker says that I am 
to say ...” (he is not allowed to pro- 
ceed any further, for Jones has re- 
ceived funny little messages like this 
many a time before, and knows what is 
coming) can be imagined. This used 
to be a favorite and peculiarly cruel 
sport. The refinement of it was that 
it appealed to the imagination as well 
as to the body. The victim had to 
choose between the immediate terror of 
the nearest bully and the distant terror 
of the things that would follow the de- 
livery of the message. 

There was also the dreadful night- 
time, when the big fellows came to bed. 
It was not so much what they did—for 
as a rule they never got beyond rough 
horse-play—as the dread of what they 
might do, and the awful sense of pow- 
erlessness in the hands of the strong 
from whom there was no appeal. 

The worst bullying of all was not at 
the hands of the big fellows. From 
them, somehow, it was more or less 
expected. By their prowess at football 
and the like they had, so_ to speak, 
earned the right to bully, and we could 
take what they gave us without loss of 


self-respect. Besides we were proud of 


them, in spite of what they occasion- 
ally did to us, for the sake of what they 
did for the honor of the house. 


The 
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present writer still thrills with pride at 
the memory of a marvellous goal kicked 
in a great match by a man of whom he 
cannot trust himself to think in any 
other connection. No, the bitterest thing 
to a youngster was to be bullied by a 
boy just a little stronger than himself, 
who had no claim upon his reverence, 
whose tyranny brought with it self-con- 
tempt to him who endured. It would 
be idle to enter into sordid details, nor 
would mere descriptions explain the re- 
sulting bitterness. Let it suffice to say 
that before the writer’s mind rises a 
picture of a small boy kneeling on his 
study floor, and praying with scalding 
tears that God would take vengeance 
on another who had been amusing him- 
self at his expense. 


One more scene, in London again— 
in a remote and dingy part of London. 
The monotonous level of the two- 
storeyed houses is broken only by (com- 
paratively) towering buildings of three 
kinds, representing three of the great 
influences brought to bear upon Lon- 
don life, namely, public-houses, schools, 
and churches. It is the last type that 
concerns us. The particular church 
which we are visiting is, like the 
houses, two-storeyed. Upstairs is the 
church, dim and ghostly in the wan 
light of a December evening. Down- 
stairs is a huge room extending nearly 
the whole length of the building. It 
is brilliantly lighted, and is packed to 
suffocation with boys and girls, for it 
is the Christmas treat of the Band of 
Hope. Children of ages ranging from 
five to fifteen are there, all of them in- 
spired with a fixed determination to 
extract all possible happiness from a 
crowded two hours of enjoyment. At 
one end of the hall is a stage, hidden 
by a curtain on which all eyes are ex- 
pectantly fixed. A piano is wedged 
firmly in the midst of a throng of little 
stage, and the pianist 
on under difficulties. 


ores near the 


plays merrily 

















Some of the members are going to per- 
form a cantata, “Golden Hair and the 
Three Bears,” which they have been 
rehearsing busily for weeks. The stage- 
manager who has trained the children, 
has taught them words and music and 
action, has evolved order out of chaos, 
has known what to do and how to do 
it—and, above all, has done it—is a 
teacher from the big Board schools 
over the way. By day she teaches a 
large class; in the evenings she is the 
responsible teacher for the girl’s de- 
partment of the Continuation classes; 
in her leisure hours she has plenty to 
do at home. But she has found time to 
come for the past three months to work 
up this cantata to a high state of per- 
fection. To-night she will get no credit 
from the audience, who care nothing 
for the long hours of preparation, and 
know nothing of the difficulties with 
twenty children and cramped space 
behind the scenes. Her reward is the 
excellence of the performance, and the 
uproarious joy of the children, audience 
and performers alike. 

Ha! the curtain has gone up. Like 
the Elizabethan Stage Society we dis- 
pense with scenery. They do it on 
principle, we for economy’s sake; but 
everybody knows that the red curtains 
round the stage are really forest glades, 
that Tom, Dick, Harry, Lizzie and oth- 
ers are not the schoolfellows of yester- 
day and to-morrow, but fairies or some- 
thing of that kind, and that their cos- 
tumes of muslin and sateen are pre- 
cisely the things that are worn in fairy- 
land. 

The story is the old familiar fairy 
tale of our childhood with slight modi- 
fications; but the story is of as little 
importance in a cantata as it is in a 
musical comedy. The supreme thing 
is to see and hear the bears. They are 
wonderful creations. Mrs. Bear and the 
little bear are, in daily life, two small 
boys: to-night they are dressed from 
head to foot in bear skins, their heads 
being concealedin masksof papier-maché 
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covered with fur, moulded to the cor- 
rect shape, with gleaming eyes and ter- 
rible red mouths which open and shut. 
The effect is grotesque but realistic, for 
all the world like real bears posing in 


humanized attitudes. The big bear is 
in ordinary life the curate. Unhappily 
he is too large, as agonized experiment 
has conclusively proved, to squeeze 
into the third skin, being what milli- 
ners call “out-size.” He has, however, 
donned the headpiece, swathed his 
manly form in a greatcoat borrowed 
from a friend still larger than himself, 
covered his hands with fur gloves and 
his legs with sheepskin door-mats, and 
the whole effect is indescribable. It is 
also somewhat terrifying to the young- 
est part of the audience, as Mr. Bear, 
when his head is screwed on the right 
way, stands nearly seven feet high, and 
looks perfectly capable of dining freely 
upon chubby children, 

Fear is swallowed up in delight as 
the evening progresses. The rippling 
laughter and the enthusiastic applause 
of the child audience tell of consum- 
mate happiness. Every heart thrills 
with sympathy with Golden Hair in 
her desperate quest. Every mouth wa- 
ters as she eats the last spoonful of the 
little bear’s sugary porridge. Every 
nervetingles deliciously when three hun- 
gry bears return to find empty bowis, 
tumbled beds, and Golden Hair fast 
asleep. Every voice is uplifted in 
cheers for the escaping maiden and in 
jeers for the discomfited bears. 

Too soon it ends, but it will be re- 
membered and talked of for years to 
come. As others date the years by 
Derby winners, so the children make 
milestones of their cantatas. Some of 
them come from rough homes; some 
know painfully well what it is to be 
cold and hungry. Well, perhaps the 
very contrast between to-night and the 
ordinary days has quickened their en- 
joyment of the passing hour, and will 
flood the memory with a more golden 
H. G. D. Latham. 


glory. 
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My Lord the Buck. 


MY LORD THE BUCK. 


The following account of a roebuck’s 
career, up to the sixth year of his life, 
is actual fact, and written from per- 
sonal knowledge. Of course there are 
many incidents omitted; but L have el- 
deavored to collect here together those 
which I considered might be of most 
interest to the general reader. And I 
believe that those who have studied the 
habits of roe-deer will be interested to 
read of what 1 saw happen in the 
“fairy ring.” It seemed to me that the 
old doe wished to combine teaching 
with amusement, for the game was evi- 
dently splendid practice in rapid turn- 
ing. How often the life of a hunted 
wild animal depends on its ability to 
double quickly! 


The first time I saw him was in the 
company of his mother and a sister, 
whom he much resembled. He was 
playing and nibbling along the soft 
edge of a little tarn. What a dainty, 
nimble, unconcerned-looking little per- 
son he was! I sat hidden on a hillock 
about 200 yards distant watching the 
trio. His mother was a very large old 
doe, whom I had known by sight for 
Several seascns: but this was the only 
one in which she had been successful 
in rearing both her infants to such an 
age of semi-independence. I hare rea- 
son to believe that a poaching collie 
destroyed her first family. What 
happened to the collie I alone 
could tell, but I have private 
reasons for not doing so. Out of the 
old doe’s second family of twins one 
survived—a strapping young daughter. 

The third year of our acquaintance, 
of which I now write, she had two 
really bonnie bairns to show, and very 
eareful and watchful she was of them. 
Her former experiences in trying to 
raise a family had taught her much. 
How constantly she jerked up her 


head and stood almost motionless for 
minutes together looking and sniffing, 
the only movement being the twitch- 
ing of her large ears to keep off the 
gnats, which were almost intolerable. 
She was evidently very determined to 
succeed in raising a son and heir, and 
meant to avoid risks, for at this period 
of his life her miale offspring was a 
very irresponsible person, and never 
seemed to consider danger. When she 
fed, he amused himself picking and 
nibbling along at no great distance 
from her heels. When she bolted, lhe 
generally bolted too, running alongside 
with his little sister; but I have seen 
him object to go, and then his mamma 
had to hustle him, with nose and foot, 
in no gentle manner. 

On the August day when I first be- 
held my young forest lordling I was 
out with my rifle in search of a rela- 
tion of his, whom I had observed while 
returning one evening from duck-shoot- 
ing, and who had seemingly a_ nice 
head. He had made himself many 
deep beds in the long heather in the 
hollow below where I sat, and it was 
standing almost in one of these beds 
that I put a Mannlicher bullet through 
him on the following evening. 

I specially refer to this relative of my 
hero because he was a buck remark- 
able for a feat of strength of which he 
earried the proofs to his dying day. 
When he lay dead in the heather be- 
fore me I noticed a curious mark on 
his neck, and stooping to examine, dis- 


covered a stout wire snare fastened 
round it. On removing the _ snare, 


which I have carefully kept as a cu- 
riosity, I found a deep groove in the 
poor brute’s skin, with white hairs 
edging it, proving that he had worn 
this unwelcome collar for many a long 
day. The jagged ends of wire had also 




















scraped a white patch on the neck. He 
must have had a desperate struggle 
to break free, and had many moments 
of discomfort afterwards; but he was 
in fair condition, and had a very nice 
head, with strong rough horn. 

I have found and removed poachers’ 
snares set for roe more than once, but 
have never seen a roe before with any 
mark of a snare on it. 

It might have been a week later 
ere I saw the old mother-doe out again 
with her family, when again, I found 
her feeding by the little tarn in the hol- 
low. I had my rifle with me, and had 
intended pushing farther east to stalk 
a buck that lived about a mile and a 
half away; but the family attracted 
me, and I resolved to stay and study 
them, so far as wind and cover per- 
mitted. I was well rewarded. 

I had seen them directly I came over 
the ridge, and assuring myself that I 
was unobserved, I dropped back and 
walked along under the crest of the 
hill parallel to the line on which the 
doe was moving. 

The heather was deep at the head 
of the tarn, where the ridge ended, and 
I wormed my way through it on knees 
and elbows until I came to a fat fir- 
tree, with an old seedy-looking whin- 
bush sticking up beside it. Here I 
halted, squatted, and fetched out my 
binoculars. I prefer binoculars to a 
telescope when stalking roe. They are 
lighter and quicker to get into action, 
and can be used in long heather and 
among trees, where a telescope from 
its length would be almost useless. 

Having got into a nice comfortable 
position, I proceeded to watch Mrs. 
Roe and her infants, but was not per- 
mitted that pleasure for long. The old 
lady ate and moved quickly, her chil- 
dren close at heel. The latter seemed 
to taste more than they ate, and, like 
other Highlanders I have known, 
“tasting” seemed to produce in them 
hilarity; for occasionally down went 
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their heads, up went their heels, and 
after their mother they dashed with a 
sort of squirming side-kick, quite their 
own and not easily imitated. 

Suddenly the old doe halted, looked 
round at her little dappled brats, then 
turned to her left and set off up 
and over the ridge on her side of 
the tarn, the brats following, and in 
a few seconds all three were out of 
sight. 

I could not understand the reason 
of this movement. There appeared to 
be no sign or sound of an enemy, and 
I felt absolutely certain that they had 
not winded me, for the air was still 
as air as could be. I resolved to stalk 
them, and to try and spy their move- 
ments a second time. 

Some 400 yards ahead was a deep 
young fir-planting, to which roe often 
run when danger threatens. A wide 
fir-studded hollow lay between the 
ridge and the planting. If the old doe 
had not taken her infants straight to 
covert, my best chance of a second 
view was to turn southwards and come 
in at the top end of the hollow near 
the young planting. This I did, and 
as I was cautiously advancing to spy 
I suddenly caught sight of a large pair 
of ears appearing over the edge of the 
hill, and not more than thirty yards 
from me. I dropped into the heather 
at once, and crawled a yard or two 
to the right to the cover of an old 
broken tree. Here I cautiously raised 
myself and peered forward. I could 
see no more than the back of the head 
and ears of a large doe, apparently 
standing listening. Presently the head 
and ears disappeared, and quickly and 
silently I crept forward to another 
tree some ten yards farther on. Here 
I raised myself again, and found the 
doe in full view, and certainly within 
a gunshot of me. She appeared total- 
ly unaware of my presence and what 
she was about I could not imagine, for 
she strolled backwards and forwards, 
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as a man might who was making up 
his mind about something. 

Suddenly she sprang forward a yard 
or two into a round open space in the 
heather, hitherto unnoticed by me, and 
began running round and round. As if 
from out of the very earth, and almost 
at the same moment, into the circle 
jumped Master Buck and his sister, 
and before I had time to guess at what 
was going to happen, I found myself 
the solitary spectator of certainly the 
most novel and graceful circus I had 
ever seen, or may ever hope to see 
again. 

Round went the old doe faster and 
faster, her children after her; then she 
faced about, chasing the latter this 
time; again, she turned and was fol- 
lowed; and so the game went on. Pres- 
ently all three were out of the ring, 
led by the doe, and bounding away 
through the heather, over the ridge and 
out of sight. I thought that I had 
seen the last of them for one day; but 
not so: back I beheld the performers 
coming at full gallop, and this time 
they had another performer with them. 
Last year’s fawn had joined the troupe. 
On they all came without a stop, and 
into the fairy ring, where I was 
treated to another graceful perform- 
ance, which seemed rather more com- 
plicated than the first. I wish I had 
studied it better; but I was so sur- 
prised at the whole thing, and it was 
over so quickly, that I really had not 
a fair chance to grasp every detail. In 
a few minutes the ring was empty, the 
performers out of sight, and I left 
alone to wonder if what I saw was 
real or imaginary. Real it certainly 
was, for when my astonishment had 
worn off a little I got up and went for- 
ward to view the fairy circle, where 
I found abundant traces of my fairies, 
and a few yards away I found another 
circle, which evidently in use, 
and farther on another, which ap- 
peared old and disused. In one stood 


was 
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a tree, in another two stumps of trees 
cut down, the latter being the one most 
in use, to judge by the state of the 
ground. 

I went home happy that evening, for 
I felt that I had been a witness to a 
spec‘acle few sportsmen have had an 
opportunity of witnessing. It was all 
beautiful too, and strangely pictu- 
resque. The tall dark firs with their 
long shadows, the deep fading heather 
all around, the bright gleam of water 
through the trees, and the real fairies 
caught playing in the magic ring. The 
picture was my own, to hang for ever 
in my mind’s long gallery of sporting 
sccues. At present it is the gem of 
the collection. 


II. 


To the roe-stalker the second year in 
the life of a buck is particularly unin- 
teresting, inasmuch as a year-old buck 
might as well be a ghost, for in stalk- 
ing language he has no “head” and no 
“body.” Nor has he properly mate- 
rialized even in his third year. He may 
show something of a body, if the feed- 
ing is good; but his horns are just little 
sticks of things, trying to throw out 
brow-points. In the fourth year I have 
seen bucks with quite nice heads, but 
have always noted that these fourth- 
year heads were more remarkable for 
length than strength. Long thin 
points, weak stems, and shallow coro- 
nates was the general style; but though 
slender, I have seen them nicely rough. 
I attribute the roughness to the excep- 
tionally good feeding roe obtain on 
the ground where most of my studies 
in roe-life were made. 

From the time when I first saw my 
young lord of the woods playing in the 
fairy ring with his mother and sister 
until he reached his fourth year, there 
is not much of interest to write about 
him. I saw him frequently each year, 
and usually about the same spot. Af- 
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ter the beginning of September, how- 
ever, he, with the others, would shift 
about from end to end of the big wood, 
always returning in the summer to 
the old haunts. 

There is a loch of fair-sized dimen- 
sions lying among the trees a little to 
the west of these haunts, and late in 
September, when most of the barley is 
cut, many wild-duck gather in to its 
waters at dusk. Hidden in the heath- 
er by this loch I and my old brown 
spaniel have often lain at sunset, and 
waited, sometimes through a long pe- 
riod of darkness, for the big sea-fed 
mallards to flight in at the rising moon 
and flowing tide. It is not well for the 
timid to be out by a woodland High- 
land loch in the early moments of dark- 
ness. The strange cries and sounds 
from earth, air, and water are weird 
in the extreme. I know a man who 
was followed off the hill by something 
shrieking at him in the dark. He had 
a fishing-rod with him and hit at the 
thing, which was close to him, but he 
never touched it, and it was too dark 
to see a yard’s distance. A bird it 
must have been, but of what sort 
would be difficult to tell; probably it 
was an owl. 

When the shadows were beginning to 
deepen round the loch how often I 
have seen the Buck, sometimes alone, 
sometimes in company, appear sudden- 
ly by its waters, as if from nowhere, 
and come feeding towards me, often 
to witht a very short distance of my 
hiding-place beneath a low-spreading 
‘fir-tree. Once I could almost have 
thrown my cap on him; but he passed 
away feeding across the wind, without 
ever seeming to be aware of danger. 
And when it was almost too dark to 
see anything, he has come splashing 
through the shallow water till I fan- 
cied he could only be a few yards dis- 
tant. Several times this happened 
within less than half an hour of rapid 
firing at ducks. Either the darkness 
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rendered him boid or it made him 
fuolish. 1 have never decided which. 
If he happened to get wind of me when 
I was going off the hill in the moon- 
light or darkness, he would go bound- 
ing away through the heather barking 
like a collie, and 1 could hear him 
stamping about on the hard dry knolls 
on wy left, evidently in no end of a 
rage at being disturbed at such au 
hour. 

ij saw him fired at more than once 
during this third year, when the guns 
were out after blackgame, but, to my 
joy, each time he escaped—once from 
a shot at close quarters. How he was 
niissed is a wonder, but he was, and | 
was glad, for he looked a promising 
buck, and I had a personal interest in 
him. 

How many roedeer are knocked over 
by shot-guns in a drive, like hares and 
rabbits! If only the organizers of these 
roe-drives knew what splendid stalking 
the gallant little roebuck affords, I 
am sure they would spare him for the 
more noble method of sport. And, as 
I believe I have read in Millais’ excel- 
lent work on deer, a good pair of roe- 
buck horns is a far rarer trophy than 
a pair from the head of a stag. 


III. 


My lord the Buck in his fourth year 
was more advanced for his age than 
any roe that I remember to have seen. 
I studied his head through the glass 
on more than one occasion, and was 
struck at once by the fine set-on of the 
horns for so young an animal. Most 
of the heads which I have seen at my 
old home, belonging to what I judged 
to be four-year-old bucks, have shown 
a distinctly narrow tendency; indeed 
the horns in most cases were almost 
parallel to each other. But in older 
beasts the set-on is different. It be- 
comes a V-shape, which of course gives 
the head a far better appearance. This 
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increase in span comes, | believe, in the 
fifth-year growth of horn, and once it 
appears it remains until old age. 
There hangs from the wall at home the 
head of a very old roebuck, with horns 
that have distinctly deteriorated, but 
their set-on is perfect. I shot that buck 
on the 22nd of November, 1889. I be- 
lieve that, as a rule, roebucks shed 
their horns about three weeks before 
that date. 

I was returning home rather late one 
evening from a long and tiring prowl 
after a good buck, whose haunts lay a 
mile or two easfwards from those of 
my hero, when i suddenly sighted the 
latter scraping his horns on a fir-sap- 
ling, about 200 yards or so away from 
me. This was my first view of him 
as a four-year-old. I guessed it was him 
at once, for the forester, who knows 
something of the ways of roe, had in- 
formed me that he was back on the 
old ground. 

As my lord appeared to be busy and 
had not noticed me, I lay down by a 
tussock of heather and proceeded to 
examine him through the glass. He 
was certainly an exceptionally fine an- 
imal for his age, insomuch that I be- 
gan to doubt if it was my old friend. 
But roebucks, unless much disturbed, 
seldom wander so early as August, and 
the forester, who had told me where I 
should find him, is seldom wrong as to 
the movements of the deer. He watches 
them closely, and has opportunities of 
doing so that no one else has, for he 
lives among them. 

I had time to study my lord well be- 
fore he moved off, which was in the 
wrong direction, and as darkness was 
approaching I resolved to leave him 
unstalked for that day. I considered, 
however, that he was worth having, 
there being few good heads to be seen 
that season, so was up and after him 
at daybreak next morning. But no 
luck. I saw him and stalked him, but 
he vanished in some mysterious fashion 
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before I could get within shot. And 
the same thing happened the next 
morning, and on many other mornings. 
When I tried the evening stalk again. 
I saw nothing of him the first evening. 
On the second, as I came over a ridge 
into deep heather, up jumped a buck 
about a gunshot away, and bolted off 
towards a brake of whin on the op- 
posite side of the hollow, where he 
stood broadside on, offering a fair 
chance for a shot, if a trifle too far 
off. It was a buck I could see well 
enough, and I felt pretty sure the one 
I sought; but there was no time. to 
fumble for the glass to make sure. If 
I wanted to get him I must take my 
shot quickly, and standing, for a 
kneeling shot was out of the question 
in heather that reached to the waist. 
I stood firm, took as quick and cool an 
aim as I could, and fired. He fell. 

It did not take long to get up to where 
he lay; but judge of my disgust to find 
that I had knocked over a wretched 
little three-year-old, with horns like 
penknife handles—-‘‘just wee bit 
stickies,” as I heard them described af- 
terwards. 

However, it is well to be philosophi- 
cal. My big friend was still to be got, 
and no doubt this little fellow would 
taste as well as he ina pasty. I found, 
too, that I had made an interesting, if 
flukey, shot. My rifle was sighted 
rather high and to the right, which fact 
I had forgotten to allow for in firing, 
with the result that the bullet had 
caught the little buck on the extreme 
end of his spine and paralyzed him. So 
the venison was very little spoilt; but 
otherwise he had no luck, for half an 
inch more to the right would have 
missed him! 

I soon had him gralloched, and with 
feet coupled together I slung him over 
my shoulder and strode off to the for- 
ester’s house, about three-quarters of 
a mile distant. 

Whether my lord the Buck was a 








witness to the murder of his relative I 
know not; but this I know, that he de- 
serted this part of the big wood for the 
remainder of the year, At any rate, I 
saw him there no more before I had to 
go South. 


IV. 


The year following I was late in get- 
ting North. It was the beginning of 
September ere I got up to the haunts 
of the roe. As usual, I made my first 
inquiries from the keepers, and bal- 
anced what they told me against what 
I heard later from the forester. With- 
out a doubt, from both accounts, my 
lord the Buck had been back in his old 
haunts all the summer, and was re- 
ported to have “jist a graund heed.” 

He had been frequently seen feeding, 
late in the afternoon, on a_ field of 
clover belonging to the forester, and 
generally in the company of two large 
does. The clover had been cut by this 
time; but he had been seen also on the 
“foggage” (Anglicée, aftermath) once or 
twice, just before dark. 

The clover-field bordered on the fir- 
wood directly below the big hollow, 
which was my lord’s domain. I easily 
found two paths leading from the hol- 
low to the clover, and on the second 
evening of my arrival home I took up 
a position shortly before dark in view 
of one of these paths, but saw nothing 
of the Buck. The next evening I 
watched the other path, with no better 
luck. I made up my mind that he had 
shifted his quarters, for I saw the two 
does on each occasion drifting down to- 
wards the clover without their lord and 
master. I therefore resolved on an 


early morning prowl, and two or three 
days later was on the hill before dawn. 
There was a fading moon in the western 
skies, whose silver light helped me on 
my way and brought me without mis- 
hap to the back of a long ridge, the 
summit of which commanded a view 
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of the edge of the wood, and some 
rough boggy grazing right in front, 
with the forester’s croft and the clover- 
field to the right. To the left a belt 
of firs ran from the top of the ridge to 
the wood. 

I crept softly to this belt, and lay 
down to wait for the dawn. 

If time and space permitted, what a 
lot could be written about the mystic 
hour of shades, which daylight drives 
hence. The tamest, dullest nature must 
have its strange imaginings in that 
hour before dawn. Some weak natures 
I have seen to dread it, and croak for 
the daylight. Let these latter stay in 
their beds. This mystic hour is no time 
for them to be abroad. Would those 
dark quickly moving objects on the 
stubble alarm them into thinking some 
terror was upon them? They are only 
blackgame, probably descended from 
the trees on the belt but five minutes 
before my arrival. And those two 
forms beyond. What are they? Some- 
thing uncanny? No; keep your eye 
steady on their movements. They are 
hares, strangely magnified in this queer 
morning gloam. Things are gradually 
beginning to define themselves now. 
The light is coming. Whata wet, gray, 
silvery look everything has. How 
strangely those little streaks of mist 
hang over the scraps of water in the 
hollow beneath me. What is that form 
standing up by the rushes? A roe? Too 
big. It must be some crofter’s beast. 
More daylight. It must be a roe. No, 
yes, yes; a roe, and another lying down 
near it. Bothlargedoes. I have my glass 
well on them. Accidentally I shift to 
the right, and what is that comes into 
focus? The head, neck, and shoulders 
of a buck, lying down, his body more 
than half concealed behind a big tus- 
sock of rushes. For a few moments I 
feel rather shaky with excitement, so 
I put down the glass. I watch steadily. 
There is daylight now to see quite 
plainly. It is a buck with a very nice 
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head. The shape is perfect, the points 
are long, but I have seen stronger horn. 
“Another year, and what a grand head 
that would make,’ was my first 
thought. “Another year, and some one 
else may have got it,” was my second. 
From his appearance, position, and the 
society he was in, I had not the slight- 
est doubt that once more I beheld my 
lord the Buck. Query, Should I take 
the first chance from where I stood, 200 
yards distant at least, or should I skirt 
round down wind to the left and come 
up behind the opposite ridge to stalk 
him through the trees? While I 
weighed the matter in my mind he 
rose, and I decided to risk a long shot 
then and there. I got into a comfortable 
kneeling position, took a careful, steady 
aim, pulled. I missed him clean. The 
bullet passed over his back, and sput- 
tered into some shallow mud beyond. 
There was no good trying another shot 
at that distance when he ran, so I just 
sat down and felt glum. I should have 
aimed lower, I suppose, having to fire 
down-bill. 

I never had another chance of a shot 
at him that season, although I saw him 
frequently, and stalked him again and 
again. He became as cunning as a fox, 
and knew every turn of the undulating 
wooded ground on which he lived. 

After I went South others tried for 
him, but with no better luck than mine. 

He was easily distinguishable, having 
broken the top off the left horn. 

I have now beside me what I feel 
pretty certain is the right horn shed in 
this, his fifth year. It was picked up 
dy the forester in the heather near his 
haunts. It measures 9 1-2 inches in 
length and 5 3-4 inches round the burr. 
The brow-point is 3 1-S inches long. 


a 


There is a curious prejudice in my 


part of the world against killing roe 
before August. 


Our folk say that roe 
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are not in season before that month, 
which of course I have not the slight- 
est hesitation in saying is crass igno- 
rance. As a matter of fact, bucks are 
off on their honeymoon about the be- 
ginning of August. In late spring and 
through the summer they are in fair 
condition, and have heads clear of vel- 
vet, besides having thin coats, which, 
in my humble opinion, show up good 
leads far better than do heavy gray 
winter ones. After August, too, a roe’s 
hair gets loose, and by October, when 
most roe are killed, they have coats 
which could be pulled out in handfuls. 

But for fear of offending I have never 
attempted to kill a buck before August, 
a mistake that I regret; for had I had 
my rifle with me one day in April last 
year when out for a spy on the hill, I 
doubt not but that I could have slain 
the finest buck I ever saw. And that 
buck was undoubtedly my lord of other 
years. 

He was standing, when I cameon him 
at midday, by a little loch among the 
trees and heather, near to the spot 
where we had first met, six years be- 
fore. His head was turned from me as 
he gazed windward across the water, 
and a doe lay at his feet. I had come 
suddenly over a ridge, and found my- 
self not thirty yards from either of 
them, with the doe looking straight at 
me. She rose stiffly, and her movement 
caused the buck to turn his head. He 
was really a grand beast. The full 
deep coronates, stout dark horns, rough 
as ancient birch-trees, with long curved 
points above, formed a head such as 1 
have never seen on any living buck be- 
fore. It was a head to dream of,—and 
if I had only had my rifle, the wearer 
of those grand horns was at my mercy. 

I plugged an imaginary bullet at him 
as he jogged slowly away with his 
Jady. He seemed to know that there 
was no cause to hurry, and frequently 
turned to gaze back ere disappearing 
from sight into the next hollow. I sat 
























down in the heather and sighed, long- 
ing to have such a head as a trophy, 
and yet inwardly wondering at man’s 
lust to kill so beautiful a creature as a 
roe. 

The next day I had to go South. 

I wonder if those well acquainted 
with the habits of roedeer have often 
come across the newly shed “velvet” 
from a buck’s horns. Near to the spot 
where I saw the big buck was a little 
fir-sapling, peeled nearly white, and at 
its base I found, almost complete, the 
velvet of both horns of a roebuck. I 
put itin an envelope, which I happened 
to have in my pocket, and have it now 
laid by somewhere as a curiosity. 

It was autumn when I returned again 
to the Highlands. Many prowls had I 
in search of my lord the Buck. At 
misty morn, at midgy eve, was I upon 
the hill, but no sight of him could I ob- 
tain. Signs there were plenty. His 
lordship’s beds were newly laid in the 
heather, his scrapings on the bare hil- 
locks were new and numerous, his 
spoor was on every path, and the 
young trees which he had ruined were 
as plentiful as fungus. Twice in the 
early morning, when nearing his lord- 
ship’s old haunts, I heard the loud rau- 
cous bark of a roe, and the klip-klip, 
bump-bump of its heels; but that was 
after the red dawn had come and the 
dazzling sun shot its slanting rays 
through the great wood, so that I could 
not see well ahead, nor tell if the form 
threading along threugh the trees was 
that of a buck or doe, 

My lord and I were, however, des- 
tined to meet once again; but the fates 
decreed that the day of meeting should 
be the Sabbath. O my lord Buck, what 
kind fortune is yours! For what fate 
are you destined? 

My brother, a friend who had never 
seen a buck, and I took a walk one 
Sunday afternoon to visit a loch on the 
hill which had lately been stocked with 
trout. We lay for a long time in the 
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heather watching the fish rise, and 
finding the hour, when we rose to go, 
was later than we had imagined, we 
took a short cut back through the big 
fir-woods, which short cut led us 
through my lord’s domain. Our friend 
was particularly anxious to see a good 
buck, so I led the way first by a track 
where I happened to know a nice beast 
was often to be seen, but of course on 
that day he was invisible. Proceeding 
homewards, we entered a little valley 
to the east of the part of the wood that 
my lord was supposed to have selected 
as his own, and where I had not seen a 
roe that season. As we came out at 
the far end, there, lying down on the 
slope before us, was my lord himself. 
He must have seen us before we saw 
him, but had allowed us to approach 
to within sixty or seventy yards. We 
all three stood still gazimg at him in 
rapt astonishment, while he gazed in- 
quiringly back at us, with a look which 
said, “Is not the Sabbath my own to 
rest?” Then he rose, and with two 
loud sharp barks disappeared over the 
hill. I have never seen him since. I 
sought him many times, but his powers 
of evasion were superior to mine of 
pursuit. At times I almost wondered 
if he was not some uncanny phantom, 
the ghost of a great buck of the Pleis- 
tocene Age. But no, it is he whom I 
knew from babyhood, grown now to be 
a great lord of the forest, and a master 
of woodcraft. Are not the marks of 
his horns on every sapling within his 
domain? Everywhere there is evidence 
of a material body,—and of mischief 
and temper. I feel practically certain 
that the shed horn on the table beside 
me is one that I once saw gracing my 
lord’s noble brow, and that the “velvet” 
in the drawer was stripped by himself 
from the horns he carried last spring. 
He is just a cunning, cunning old buck. 
Whether we may ever meet again 
seems doubtful. Circumstances have 
made it unlikely from my point of 
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view. But if he is not to belong to me, 
after knowing and studying him for so 
long, I can only wish that he may go 
scot-free all his days. His grace is his 
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own, his charm perhaps that of the 
fairies. Who has ever shot a buck that 
he saw initiated in the bewildering 
turns and doubling of the fairies’ ring? 
Hugh M. Warrand. 
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There are, in all the works of man, 
grades of excellence fairly easy to dis- 
tinguish and define; progresses which 
lead us gently, almost insensibly, from 
point to point, making it possible for 
the thoughtful onlooker to follow from 
the first step to the last, to weigh and 
measure, to judge with nicety and pre- 
cision, the value of an achievement. 
But the last step, the one that parts ex- 
cellence from greatness, is no mere 
step, it is a chasm before which criti- 
cism is struck with a certain dumb- 
ness; not only because emotion ob- 
scures judgment, but because in the 
presence of greatness words lose their 
value, praise becomes trifling, and 
fault-finding ridiculous. 

Is this not true of all greatnesses? 
Poets have written, and will write for 
ever, of the ocean’s majesty. of the 
white silence of mountains, of the 
green forest’s magic peace, of love’s im- 
mensity; yet each one of us, facing 
these wonders anew, finds himself in 
the presence of emotions as poignant 
and surprising as if none before had 
ever felt them or sought to give them 
expression. Critics in every genera- 
tion pore over Hamlet, the Ninth Sym- 
phony, the Sistine Chapel, the stones of 
Venice, until every detail of their con- 
struction is revealed; yet none can de- 
scribe the essence of that which sub- 
jects us. In the presence of all great- 
ness we are seized by that portion of 
greatness which touches infinity; and 
as we gaze, eager to perceive, into the 
upward depths of all masterpieces, our 
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feelings are akin to those we experi- 
ence when, on a moonless night, we 
look into the sky beholding multitudes 
of stars, and stars beyond each star. 

It is the inexpressible part of great- 
ness that is greatness itself. Lately, 
standing before that glorious fragment, 
the Victory of Samothrace, I tried to 
explain to another what it was. that 
quickened this marble into something 
more vibrating than life itself: it was 
easy to point to certain beauties of line 
and of modelling; to the transparency 
of the fluttering garments blown close 
to the limbs by the free winds of the 
air in flight; to the expansion of the 
bosom filled with breath of exultation 
and of certitude; to the strength of 
that bosom, its conquering palpitation 
of faith; but even here the limit of 
words was reached before that which 
Was most worth saying had begun to 
be said. 

This is probably why criticism falls 
so joyfully upon a man’s faults and 
limitations, which are always expres- 
sible; there are, indeed, often more ac- 
tual blemishes in a great work than in 
the most excellent of the works that 
fall short of greatness, 

Monna Vanna is full of faults, and yet 
it is a masterpiece, perhaps the finest 
drama written in our day. There blows 
about it that breath of immortality 
which alone matters. 

No living writer is so delusively easy 
to criticize as Maeterlinck. His char- 
acteristics have, from the very first, 
been definite, his style personal and 
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peculiar, his field apparently limited; 
in spite of the natural beauty and lu- 
cidity of his actual use of words he has 
been, and indeed remains, disdainful 
of form and construction; his essays 
are diffuse and disjointed, seldom sat- 
isfactorily enchained, often not quite 
logical as regards the sequence of 
ideas; in his plays he has never ceased 
to exhibit a contempt for dramatic ex- 
igencies which has made most people 
—including probably himself—fail to 
recognize in him one of the greatest 
dramatists ever born. But neither in 
his dramas nor in his essays has it ever 
been what he wrote that mattered most; 
it is, as it were, what Maeterlinck does 
not actually express that raises his 
work to those heights where greatness 
is. His supreme gift is that of sugges- 
tion, of impetus; he knows how to lead 
the mind—sometimes by degrees, some- 
times by a sudden luminous phrase—to 
points whence it is impelled to take 
flight into regions of perception, of con- 
templation, and comprehension beyond 
those which most men ever reach when 
left to themselves or subjected to ordi- 
nary influences. And this I take to be 
the reason of the charm he exercises 
over sO many diverse minds: he comes 
as wing-giver to those who, desiring a 
certain flight, are themselves wingless. 

Monna Vanna is no exception to Mae- 
terlinck’s previous work in the quality 
of its excellence, although it marks a 
change of form and shows a concentra- 
tion of dramatic forces which promises 
for future perfection. His contempt 
for the theatre is still apparent, al- 
though it no longer shows itself in 
quite the same way. He no longer 
makes almost exclusive use of those 
short, sometimes apparently trivial, 
sentences which, apart from their 
power of creating an atmosphere, too 
often fall empty in the theatre, where 
the necessity of a constant passing on- 
wards prevents the mind from lingering 
to fathom phrases which might reveal 
worlds when pored upon in silence. 


There is scarcely, in the whole of 
Monna Vanna, a short utterance which 
is not poignant and dramatically valu- 
able; but we are given, on the other 
hand, long passages which are often 
totally ineffective, either because they 
contain more concentrated thought 
than the mind can even vaguely seize 
in passing, or else because they have 
deliberately been used where an atten- 
‘tive playwright would have used ac- 
tion. 

This, of course, is the primary pitfall 
of the so-called literary drama. No 
great drama can be written by one who 
is not a poet and a philosopher; yet the 
poet and philosopher have a tendency 
to over-estimate the value of words, or 
to stand still and think, to sink deep 
into thought when they ought to be 
moving on. Words indeed matter 
strangely little on the stage; their 
beauty is their fitness, little more. Mae- 
terlinck knows this, although he often 
deliberately forgets it. He is a born 
dramatist because he can, in spite of 
his own indifference to dramatic effect, 
construct a play which unfolds itself 
visually, actively, and which, shorn of 
words, will still remain drama. 

I lately saw, in Paris, Pelleas et Meli- 
sande, set to music almost scene by 
scene and word for word. The music 
was unsatisfactory, a wearisome under- 
current of semi-passionate monotonous 
dissonances that was nearly always in- 
expressive in spite of occasional gleams 
of fitness or beauty. Its general unfit- 
ness was such that one had a constant 
sense of irritation, of wishing to wipe 
away something obstructive that hung 
as a veil between one and the drama; 
yet across this veil the play’s intrinsic 
value was revealed as it had never 
been before; the words being inaudible 
nothing remained but the up-building; 
and as the scenes followed one another, 
vision after vision, one realized to the 
full their exquisite workmanship. Cer- 
tain links of the delicate chain had 
been ruthlessly and stupidly removed, 
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yet the harmony of the whole could not 
be destroyed, nor its power quelled, nor 
its beauty darkened. It showed so 
much perfection as to make one sur- 
mise that when Maeterlinck is dramati- 
cally faulty he is wantonly so. Undra- 
matic in essence he never is. 

In Monna Vanna he gives us the very 
soul of drama: singleness and nobility 
of theme, unity, concentration; the play 
unfolds and expands before us like a 
plant which, from a simple root preg- 
nant with life, grows stem and leaf 
until we are shown the complex beauty 
of the flower. 

I believe that, beholding this play, we 
are carried heart and mind exactly 
where Maeterlinck meant we should be 
carried—away from all consciousness 
of the theatre, from all consideration 
of the beauty of words, from all ques- 
tionings as to the actuality of what is 
put before us; we cease to remember 
that the common way of bringing us 
close to the contemplation of human 
lives is to dissect in our presence some 
petty personality, some paltry and 
adulterated passion; we are brought to 
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the very centre of beings, we hang in 
our attention just in that spot where 
the hearts of men are not oniy most 
naked but most in touch with things 
beyond themselves. Therefore, when 
the curtain falls on Monna Vanna, we 
are in no way occupied by the hus- 
band’s natural passion and prejudice; 
the most commonly human figure of 
the drama seems to us not only the 
most insignificant but also the most 
unreal. Nor are we even concentrated 
upon Giovanna’s triumphant birth of 
love. 

A wind has blown into our’ faces 
bringing air from other regions than 
those inhabited by the loftiest of hu- 
man desires, the most excusable of 
human failings. We find ourselves 
thinking of selflessness, of fruitful sac- 
rifice, of simple duties leading to mi- 
raculous rewards; of that part of love 
which is more potent than life, as in- 
evitable as death. And above all we 
think of Truth, luminous Truth, who 
still must creep about this world of 
men disguised, with a lie upon her lips. 

’ Laurence Alma Tadema. 





ON THE ACROPOLIS. 


Somebody lately had the droll inspi- 
ration to commission a painter to paint 
for France Renan saying his famous 
prayer on the Acropolis. In a quest of 
subjects an unhappier one could not 
have suggested itself. Nobody on earth 
is of any significance on the Acropolis, 
in the midst of columns that represent 
for all ages and all races the one sole, 
supreme realization of eternal beauty 
on earth. After the Propylae, the Par- 
thenon, the Erechtheum, the Temple 
of Wingless Victory, all other monu- 
ments, however beautiful, are merely 
national or provincial; they 
even at their best but imperfectly an 


express 


imperfect ideal. Here alone is revealed 
the divine, the immortal dream of per- 
fection neither national nor provincial, 
unmarred by the traces of superstition, 
of prejudice, of violence, exaggeration 
or meanness, such as are everywhere 
revealed among Gothic splendors and 
medizeval art. In the midst of Greek 
marbles, Michael Angelo himself is 
dwarfed, and we pity him as a sort of 
lost Greek soul violently lamenting its 
shorn greatness in Italian stone. 

The painter has sent his canvas to 
the Salon, and the Acropolis is left to 
its habitual prey, the tourist equipped 
with Murray or Baedeker, and follow- 
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ing on his heels, I went up the famous 
pepper-tree avenue to revive a glori- 
ous impression of youth. To have seen 
the Parthenon when the freshness of 
fervor, the intoxication of admiration 
are with us as the best portion of that 
bright period, is to possess an enduring 
consolation in dejected hours. The 
earlier impression is more splendid, 
more captivating, but the maturer 
vision brings a clearer recognition of 
our priceless heritage of a greater civ- 
ilization than ours. No wonder those 
whom taste, temptation and time per- 
mit to linger on in this land of Pagan 
memories acquire a rooted contempt of 
the Christian. An American excavator 
at Corinth, in showing me his recent 
discoveries, pointed out a_ stele on 
which were carved three figures, two 
nobly draped and seated, the third in 
shabby clinging garment, knotted at 
‘the waist, and standing. “I judge that 
fellow must have been a Christian,” 
said the professor of archzeology con- 
temptuously, “from the mean and 
humble look of him.” And my com- 
panion, herself a devout Christian, had 
become so far demoralized by admira- 
tion of all left of a dead faith, as to 
add, in reluctant acquiescence: “They 
were so fond of playing the martyr, 
those Christians.” Here it is the per- 
fection of pride we admire most after 
the perfection of art. I open Renan’s 
“Souvenirs d’Enfance” and _ read: 
“When I saw the Acropolis, I had a 
revelation of the divine as I had it the 
first time I felt the Gospel alive in per- 
ceiving the valley of Jordan from the 
heights of Casyoun. The whole world 
then seemed to me barbarous. The 
East shocked me with its pomp, its 
ostentation, its impostures. The Ro- 
mans were but coarse soldiers; the 
majesty of the finest Roman, of Augus- 
tus, Trajan, seemed only poses beside 
the ease, the simple nobility of these 
calm and haughty citizens. Celts, Teu- 
tons, Slavs appeared to me as mere 
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conscientious Scythes but slowly civil- 
ized. I found the Middle Ages without 
elegance or finish, blotted with false 
pride and pedantry. Charlemagne 
seemed only a big German horseman; 
our knights but louts at whom Themis: 
tocles and Alcibiades would have 
smiled. There was once a people of 
aristocrats, a public entirely composed 
of connoisseurs, a democracy which 
seized shades of art so delicate that the 
most refined amongst us scarce can 
perceive them. There was a public 
capable of understanding in what con- 
sists the beauty of the Propylae and 
the superiority of the sculptures of the 
Parthenon. This revelation of true and 
simple grandeur reached the very 
depths of my being. All I had known 
till then seemed to me the awkward 
effort of a Jesuitical art, a rococo com- 
posed of silly pomp, of charlatanisnr 
and caricature.” 

So will not write of our inferior civ- 
ilization two or three thousand years 
hence some muser among the ruins of 
our edifices of to-day. He may find 
something to regret, his unstinted ad- 
miration may be given to some frag- 
ment, some traces of a_ forgotten or 
dimly-remembered period, but the one 
praise Renan bestowed upon the old 
Athenian democracy, the praise of its 
impeccable taste, cannot be accorded to 
our progressive times. On the one 
hand articles made in Germany, home 
of cheap atrocities; on the other the 
products of such paradises of the 
shoddy as Birmingham and Manches- 
ter, and everywhere the long and 
graceless monotony of modern streets. 
Thanks to the marble and the olive, 
this new bright little city built upon 
the tomb of an ancient faith, where as 
of old the violets still grow profusely, 
and smell so much sweeter than any- 
where else, is not too gross a blot be- 
neath the bare and scented hill-slopes 
of Attica. The blue-eyed goddess would 
not recognize her town, to be sure, and 
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the raiment of its children would fili 
her with dismay; but the encircling hills 
are ever beautiful in the incomparable 
limpidity of the fluid atmosphere, the 
light is as radiant as of old, and the 
sea is visible on all sides in its eternal 
witchery of wave and hue. And down 
below the tanned columns of Jupiter’s 
Temple, near the new Stadium they are 
building with the marble of neighboring 
Pentelicus as in the days of Pericles, 
which will be so brilliant against the 
implacable blue of the heavens that we 
shall need smoked glasses to endure 
the glare, is Falguiére’s inartistic and 
feeble group of Greece and Byron, the 
poet encircled by the uplifting arms of 
the land he died for. The statue is 
where it shonld be, for where should 
Byron be if not on Grecian soil? And 
even those who weigh most insistently 
on the errors and frailties of his tur- 
bulent career may not deny the value 
of a death which bravely redeemed 
them. And watching a group of Brit- 
ish tourists arrested in front of this 
commemorative statue in honor of an 
Englishman's disinterested death in an 
alien cause, I marvelled as we ever 
must at every turn of life,at the glaring 
inconsistencies of nations and individ- 
uals, remembering the tone of some 
Imperialist papers of London upon the 
action and death of Villebois Mareuil 
who, like Byron, adopted a quarrel not 
his own and died for a people who 
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were not his. But after all it is possible 
the Turks found for Byron a contempt- 
uous term the equivalent for “foreign 
mercenary” with which the sacrifice of 
the French officer was gracelessly 
tossed off in England. 

The Greeks are grateful, lastingly 
grateful to Byron, but they do not pro- 
pose to connect his memory with the 
Acropolis, They leave him down on 
common land in the vicinity of the van- 
ished monastery he stayed in when the 
Athens of to-day was not in existence. 
This absurdity was left to our French 
painter. Because Renan in his study, 
thinking of the Parthenon, wrote a 
beautiful piece of prose, the Acropolis 
must be reduced to a background for 
his meditation. We should read Re- 
nan’s prayer and be thankful he wrote 
it, but we may in all conscience avoid 
looking at him in the imagined act of 
reciting it. “All nobility has disayf- 
peared,” he cries to Pallas-Athena. 
“The Scythes have conquered the 
world. There is no longer a Republic 
of free men; there are but Kings, issue 
of a heavy race, majesties thou wouldst 
smile at. Dull Hyperboreans eall thy 
worshippers light; a dreadful pambo- 
elie, a league of every stupidity spreads 
over the world a leaden cover under 
which we smother.” Conceive how this 
delicate scoffer of modern stupidity 
would enjoy the picture of himself. 

Hannah Lynch. 
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“Linesman,” author of the brilliant 
sketches of the Boer war, some of 
which have been printed in this maga- 
zine, is Captain Maurice Grant. 


Colonel T. W. Higginson’s memoir 
of Longfellow is on its way through 


the press, and he has engaged to pre- 
pare a sketch of Whittier for a series 
proposed by the Macmillans. 


The title of Mr. Thomas Bailey A\}- 
drich’s forthcoming volume is “A Sea 
Turn and Other Matters.” Mr. Al- 
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drich publishes so sparingly of late 
years that the book is certain of an 
especially cordial welcome. 


Lord Salisbury inherited his literary 
talents from his father. The elder 
Marquis, according to Abraham Hay- 
ward, used to “secrete a good deal of 
poetical matter.” Being somewhat ec- 
centric, he adopted a queer way of get- 
ting a circulation for his writings by 
slipping printed copies of his verses in- 
to the great-coat pockets of the visiters 
at Hatfield, and by himself throwing 
them into all the market caris. 


Two marked departures from the 
practice of anonymity in long-estab- 
lished publications are to be noticed. 
The July number of the “Quarierly” 
contains a signed article on Charles 
Dickens by Mr. Swinburne, which is 
the first signed article published in 
that review since the issue of the first 
humber in February, 1809. Also, the 
last half-yearly volume of “Punch” 
groups the contributions under the 
names of their authors in the Index. 


Among the Americana in the Lef- 
ferts collection recently sold at auc- 
tion in London was a fine copy of 
Eliot’s famous translation of the Bi- 
ble into the Indian tongue. Eliot's 
translation is remembered as the first 
complete version of the Bible printed 
in New England (1663), and remains 
the noblest monument of his life. 
Twenty copies of the Bible were sent 
to England for presentation purposes, 
and the Lefferts copy is one of these, 
most of them being in public collec- 
tions. The Lefferts copy was at one 
time in the Bodleian Library, but was 
sold as a duplicate, and went to the 
United States about the year 1863. 


Matthew Arnold’s_ first literary 
venture was “Alaric at Rome,” a 
prize poem written in his nineteenth 
year, and recited at Rugby in June, 
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1840. It was printed at Rugby on 
pink paper in the same year, and un- 
til recently only one copy, in posses- 
sion of Mr. Edmund Gosse, was 
known to be in existence. A second 
copy lately discovered sold the other 
day for $250 in London, which, “The 
Academy” estimates, was about fif- 
teen times its weight in sovereigns. 


It is high praise to say of a new 
writer that she is doing for Kentucky 
what Mary E. Wilkins has done for 
New England and Margaret Deland for 
Pennsylvania, but careless and criti- 
eal readers alike will feel in Nancy 
Huston Banks’s “Oldfield” the blending 
of humor and pathos that suggests 
“Old Chester Tales” and the tragic 
power that recalls “Pembroke.” A story 
of the Pennyroyal Region fifty years 
ago, its central character, Miss Judy, 
is the daughter of one of the original 
pioneers, and her loyalty to her inher- 
ited Virginia traditions is among the 
most picturesque traits of a_ rarely 
sweet and fine nature, revealing itself 
quaintly through the limitations of cir- 
cumstance. Other figures are almost 
equally striking—Doris, the charming 
young creature whom Miss July is 
moulding into a gentlewoman of the 
old type; Old Lady Gordon, whose 
wealth and vigorous will make her the 
tyrant of the little community; Lynn 
Gordon, just back from the Harvard 
Law School, and in his grandmother's 
eye a prize for a far more eligible 
damsel than Doris; John Stanley, the 
stern and inflexible judge, haunted al- 
ways by the memory of a man shot in 
self-defense in his youth; Alvarado, 
the Mexican bandit, Judge Stanley’s 
inveterate enemy. It is a crowded can- 
vas, but the portraits are wonderfully 
life-like, the grouping is effective and 
the finish perfect, almost to the last 
detail. Unquestionably, “Oldfield” is 
one of the leading novels of the season. 
The Macmillan Co. 
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I took a horse, and happy went 
Along the King’s highway, 
To County Joyousness; content 
Within my purse, with last year’s rent, 
Like golden guineas lay. 
Of fair illusions rich my store; 
Hope-ribbands fresh and gay, 
Deep-dyed, as seas are far from shore, 
Bedecked the doublet that I wore, 
Blue on the silver-gray. 
When sudden from the thickening wood 
Sir Jeaious forward rode; 
He bade me stand, and while I stood 
He courteous “eased me of my load,” 
Bore my content away. 
“Perchance,” thought I, “within a 
while, 
Fresh days content may yield; 
On friendship’s lips can be no guile, 
Beyond the highest, roughest stile 
Lies still the largest field.” 
I counted my illusions o’er 
And placed them near my heart; 
Then found I had some treasures more, 
And priceless fancies three or four, 
Of youth and health a part. 
When sudden from the darkest wood 
Sir Grim Misfortune rode; 
He bade me stand, and while I stood 
He courteous “eased me of my load,” 
Illusions stole away. 


“Ah well,” said I, “sure now I see 
Things in their real guise. 
I still can ride a horse, and be 
In quiet, Solitude, with thee, 
And if not gay be wise.” 
When sudden from a gloomy wood 
Rode Anger and Despair; 
I fought them fiercely as I stood 
And made them fly, so still can wear 
Blue on the silver-gray. 
L. Ann Cunnington. 


DAFFODILS. 


Comes April and brings in the gleam- 
ing hours 
When, happier than a bee, I dwell 
among 


The daffodils that are so tall and 


young 
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And take the day demurely with all its 
showers; 
Forsooth, these are my kin among the 
flowers, 
Who tell 
tongue 
Forgotten tales lighter than music 
swung 
By airy bells pealing from elfin towers. 


me secretly with golden 


These are my kin; Narcissus long ago 
In some wise Heliconian pool beheld 
Gazing up into his a face divine, 
Formed like a flower, and drank the 
pool and so 
Grew to his vision; these also saw 


revealed 
Ultimate things and drank immortal 
wine. 
Richard Askham. 
The Speaker. 
DIRGE FOR ALL IRELAND. 
Fall gently, pitying rains! Come slowly, 
Spring; 
Ah, slower, slower yet! No notes of 
glee, 
No minstrelsy! Nay, not one bird must 
sing 
His challenge to the season. See, oh 
see! 


Lo, where she lies, 
Dead with wide-open eyes, 
Unsheltered from the skies, 
Alone, unmarked she lies! 
Then, sorrow, flow; 
And ye, dull hearts, that brook to see 
her so, 
Depart! go! go! 
Depart, dull hearts, and leave us with 
our woe. 


And ye, cold waves, who guard that 
western slope, 
Show no white crowns. 
time to wear 
The livery of Hope. We have no hope. 
Blackness and leaden grays befit de- 
spair. 
Roll past that open grave, 
And let thy billows lave 
Her whom they could not save. 
Then open wide 
Your western arms, to where the rain- 
clouds bide, 
And hide! hide! hide! 
Let none discern the spot where she 
hath died, 


This is no 


Emily Lawless. 











